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A woman is a dish for the gods, if the devil dress her not." 

Antontf and Cleopatra, 



CHAPTER I. 

UP-HILL WORK. 

" There are just two objections to your plan," 
said Woodville to his companion, in the coup^ 
of the diligence, as it rolled and rumbled along 
the Simplon road, soon after leaving Domo 
d'Ossola, advancing towards the Lago Maggiore : 
"one is the unconscionable hour at which we 
must start to accomplish it ; the other is the 
appalling length of the walk." 

" Trust me," replied the more energetic Alex- 
ander, smiling — indeed, almost laughing outright 
— at the strong expressions his friend had em- 
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ployed; "you will be rewarded a thousandfold; 
the prospect from the summit of Monterone is, 
by all accounts, one of the finest on the south 
side of the Alps. We shall not only look down 
upon the lake of Orta, which so few English 
tourists visit, but we shall see Monte Eosa in all 
its glory by sunrise, and a wonderful range of 
moimtains into the bargain. As to fatigue, that 
is a difficulty easily got over — ^you can take a 
mule or a donkey, and then you will have six 
legs against my two." 

" If I surrender," said the less robust, or less 
adventurous, of the travellers, "it must be on 
two conditions; first, that you guarantee me a 
fine day—" 

" That I do," said Alexander, intrepidly. 

"And, in the next place, you must promise 
me two clear days' halt at Orta." 

Alexander smiled and shook his he&d, de- 
murring to the second clause. He felt quite sure 
one day would suffice for all the recruiting 
necessary after an excursion, which, to him, 
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seemed a mere bagatelle. But Woodville would 
not bate a minute of the forty-eight hours, and, 
after some more discussion, his Mend had no 
alternative but to yield. 

** Ah, my friend," said the other, as soon as 
the point was settled, " I have neither your 
vigour nor your marvellous passion for up-hill 
work; you show it in everything as well as in 
mountaineering." 

" Your profession does not exact the same con- 
tinuous labour as mine," said Alexander. 

" You are mistaken there," said Woodville ; 
" there is no success in painting, any more than 
in law, or anything else, without the energy and 
toil in which you exult, and of which I am con- 
stitutionally incapable. With your force and 
courage, I feel that I could be a Titian. Even 
now, after the compact I have made with you, 
I almost doubt whether T shall be physically 
equal to keep my part of the engagement. What 
will you do if you fail to get me out of bed at 
three in the morning P" 
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" There wiU be notliing for it but oxen and 
wain-ropes," said Alexander. 

" Yet, after all," continued the artist, " I am 
not a sluggard in principle. How often do I 
slug in bed on the long bright summer mornings, 
speculating on the advantages of early rising, 
thinking of the wealth and distinction which men 
of your stirring habits are sure to win by their 
superior activity ! " 

" I love my pillow too," said his companion, 
" but I fancy I sleep more than you in a given 
time." 

"Another proof of what I say: you sleep 
strenuously, as you do everything. I have never 
seen you at your work, but I can imagine what 
you must be at business, from what I have seen 
of you on this tour, which is only your relaxa- 
tion. You seem to me to have an unnatural 
appetite for exertion." 

Alexander made a gesture of dissent. 

"I know you have," continued Woodville; 
"as you fix your eye on that peak yonder, you 
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are burning to scale it. Its crags encourage you 
as much as they dishearten me. Confess, now, 
if the diligence were to stop for half an hour, you 
would at least make the attempt.'' 

Alexander neither admitted nor denied the 
impeachment; he merely said, that in his opinion, 
what seemed to be in some men a passion for 
toil was in many cases the mere result of a still 
more ardent passion for repose. "Would you 
know," he added, "what the object is at the 
bottom of all my plans, as far as I know myself, 
the terminics, to use a technical phrase, to all my 
aspirations P Do you see that old peasant at his 
cottage door, basking in the setting simP He 
looks as if his working-days were over; he is 
seated under a tree of his own planting, enjoying, 
literally eating, the fruit of his own industry. 
"Well, I am not conscious of any more elevated 
motive than to attain to that poor husbandman's 
fortime, and after some thirty or forty years of 
hard work at the Bar, sit down like him and spend 
the evening of my days under my own fig-tree." 
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Woodville was so long without answering that 
Alexander fancied that either his long speech, or 
the monotonous roll of the lumbering coach, 
helped by the advancing shadows of the hills, 
had lulled him to sleep; but in fact his senti- 
mental friend was only musing with half-closed 
eyes in his comer on the beautiful though 
hackneyed image with which his companion had 
left off. He was also fixing in his memory, for 
the subject of a future sketch, the details of the 
rural picture to which his attention had been 
drawn. It had just the kind of interest to invite 
his indolent poetic pencil, a lovely bit of land- 
scape, with a thought and touch of humanity in 
it. In such subjects Woodville's talent lay, and 
he might have been without a rival in it, had it 
not been for the half mental, half physical in- 
firmity which always prevented him from doing 
his fine conceptions justice. He threw a charm- 
ing thought upon canvas, or into his sketch-book, 
and left it there ; began a hundred subjects, and 
seldom finished one. He would paint one side of 
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a face exquisitely, with an eye to haunt your 
memory for ever, and leave the other for a future 
day, which never came. His studio in Paris, in 
a quatrieme of the Faubourg St. Honor^, where 
he had lived for some years, and where Alexander 
first made his acquaintance, was a museum of 
abortive undertakings, evidence of as much genius 
as can exist without the power of sustained 
exertion. His very art was a proof of his in- 
stability, for he had not been brought up to it, 
but had dropped the medical profession for the 
pencil; he had actually taken a degree in 
medicine, but nothing annoyed him more than 
when a friend in ignorance or thoughtlessness 
called him Doctor, though every now and then 
he betrayed himself by the technical knowledge 
he displayed, particularly when he expatiated on 
his own complaints, of which he had a wonderful 
and amusing variety for a man who had never 
been seriously ill in his life. As to practice, he 
had as much now as ever he had, though he 
had only two patients ; his old servant Honorine, 
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when she was rheumatic or dyspeptic, and him- 
self. He dosed both patients freely, but as his 
views had latterly been homoeopathic, the harm 
his prescriptions did was probably only in- 
finitesimal. 

To return from this long digression. Wood- 
ville proved he was still awake by the one 
word with which he resumed the thread of the 
dialogue. 

"Alone?" he said, looking full and interro- 
gatively at his companion, who had, perhaps, 
been pursuing pretty much the same train of 
ideas, or after so long a pause he would have 

hardly imderstood that the question related to 
the fig-tree. 

" Probably," said Alexander, with a smile ; 
"the peasant was alone, as you must have 
observed." 

" His better half was probably within doors," 
said Woodville; and as he spoke, the wheels 
ceased to rumble, the bells to jingle, and the 
diligence stopped, amidst a jabbering of beggars 
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and ostlers, in front of the principal inn of 
Baveno. 

Now there is an hotel there of considerable 
pretensions ; but its best inn was a poor one 
between twenty-five and thirty years ago, which 
was about the date of Frederick Alexander's 
first continental tour. Italy, indeed, is not an 
eating country ; she has made great advances in 
freedom, but in gastronomy she is behind the 
age. We must only hope that, when her political 
organisation is complete, she will begin to culti- 
vate the arts of the kitchen, and remember that 
she is as much the land of Apicius and Lucullus 
as of Cicero and Dante. 

Our tourists had as sorry a supper served up 
to them as any cook in the whole peninsula could 
have prepared; but, under the circimistances, 
this was no great trial of temper to either of the 
young men : the one was too fresh, and had too 
healthy an appetite, to turn up his nose, at the 
end of a long journey, at any dish that was 
eatable ; while the other was too jaded and done 
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up, after thirty-six hours' tumbling in the 

diKgence, to care much for anything but a bottle 

of wine and his pillow. Indeed, their project for 

next day was argument enough for roosting with 

the least possible delay, which poor Woodville 

did in half an hour after their arrival, leaving 

his friend at the table charged, as usual, with all 

the necessary arrangements for the morrow's 

expedition. It diverted Alexander, though he 

took care not to show it, to observe the appre- 
hension with which the nervous and vacillating 

artist evidently contemplated a march, which was 

no great feat, even in those days, when there 

was no Alpine Club in existence. "Woodville 

made an unavailing attempt before he retired to 

reopen the question, suggesting the propriety 

of quietly circumnavigating the Lago Maggiore 

before they left its shores, but Alexander was 

as steady as a rock to the programme that had 

been arranged. They were to return to the Lago 

Maggiore by way of Arena, and from thence take 

all the lakes in order. 
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Left to himself, the young barrister (he was 
in about his three-and-twentieth year, two or 
three years Woodville's junior) first finished his 
supper, even clearing off two plates of walnuts 
and dry biscuits, which had probably been des- 
tined to do duty for the whole of the touring 
season. Then he hired a guide, with two 
donkeys — one for his comrade, one for the 
luggage — after which he called for the bill, 
settled it while he was undressing, and in less 
than five minutes was sound asleep, sleeping 
unconquerably through all the opposition which 
a sultry night in August, conspiring with legions 
of mosquitoes, offered to his rest. Poor Wood- 
ville, on the other hand, notwithstanding his 
extreme fatigue, would hardly have got an hour's 
sleep in the face of such a formidable league, had 
it not been for a phial of aconite which he had 
always with him in his neat portable medicine- 
chest, that Alexander took to be the paint-box. 
In fact, the artist seemed to himself to have 
scarcely closed his eyes when he was startled by 
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the matin song of the asses under his window, as 
they were led into the court-yard. He dozed 
again for a moment in the midst of this agreeable 
serenade; but it was short-lived bliss, for now 
came his ruthless companion tapping at his door, 
and thrice was the tap repeated, always crescendo, 
before Woodville realised its terrible significance. 
The third tap was accompanied with sounds 
still nearer and more appalling. A strong 
hand was laid gently on his shoulder, and a 
hollow voice, not without pity in it, accosted him 
with — 

" "Woodville, your hour is come ! " 

Alexander was humane enough to feel that he 
was almost acting the part of Abhorson in the 
play, when he requests "Master Bamardine to 
get up and be hanged." 

But Woodville proved a man of his word, and 
the oxen and wain-ropes were not wanting, 
although the clocks of Baveno were only striking 
three as they left the hotel. The guide went 
first, leading the beast that carried the baggage ; 
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Woodville followed on his own animal, which 
really looked as if it had six legs, those of the 
rider being rather long, and almost touching the 
ground. The rear was brought up by the bold 
limb of the law. On one point he had been 
rather too bold ; in covenanting for the weather 
he had gone a little too far. When they started, 
however, it was still too dark to read the signs of 
the sky ; as they looked back over the lake even 
the white terraces of the Isola Bella were scarcely 
distinguishable in the grey gloom, but the air 
was fresh and balmy, and had such a stimulating 
effect on Woodville, that he soon began to forget 
his grievances, and finding his seat tolerably easy 
at first, his spirits rose, and he felt even grateful 
to his friend for combating his vis inertice. The 
ascent was tedious, for the long-eared brutes had 
their inflexible regulation pace, beyond which, 
on the most favourable ground, a forest of 
cudgels would have failed to urge them; but it 
was so much the easier for the friends to chat. 
Alexander asked how the artist had got through 
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the night. He had found his own bed clean and 
comfortable. 

" The beds are often better than they look," 
said Woodville, "but it is not enough for me 
that a bed is clean ; it ought to be, like Caesar's 
wife, not only clean, but above suspicion. There 
may have been no jumpers in mine, but every- 
thing about it suggested that there were; that 
was enough to put comfort out of the question.** 

" Don't we do those little jimipers injustice P " 
said Alexander; "we complain of finding them 
in our beds, yet where else should one expect to 
find them P A bed is their habitat, as naturalists 
call it ; we go to them, they don't come to us." 

" Happy man ! " cried Woodville, " who can 
make a joke of all the troubles of life ; nothing 
fatigues you, or worries you, or bites you. If 
you were an Irish Catholic, you would think the 
Protestant Church a laughing matter ; if you 
were an Italian, you would be as patient as Job 
imder the Austrian dominion." 

" No, no," said Alexander, warmly. " If I was 
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an Irish Catholic, or, indeed, if I was an Irish 
Protestant, I should never rest while the Church 
existed; if I was an Italian, I should never be 
contented while a German swaggered in the 
Peninsula." 

They were in the middle of a discussion on 
the prospects of Italy, which at that period 
seemed hopelessly gloomy, when, happening at 
the top of a sharp rise to face about towards 
the quarter they came from, the lake, of which 
they had seen the whole expanse a few minutes 
before, had disappeared from their view. While 
they had been chatting, a dense mist, born of the 
heat of the previous day, had stolen a march on 
them ; and, what was worse, it seemed to be 
climbing the hills as fast as themselves. Both 
looked blank, and Woodville reminded his com- 
panion of his unlucky guarantee. Alexander put 
the best face on it, and declared that these Italian 
mists were of no consequence; they were not 
like Scotch mists, and he called Woodville's 
attention to the brow of the mountain, which was 
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perfectly clear. In five minutes they should 
reach it, and in three more the sun would be up 
in all his glory. 

" Ah, false prophet ! '* cried the artist, when 
the five minutes were expired, and they stood 
indeed on the crown of Monterone ; but it was 
like standing on a few square feet of rock in the 
midst of an ocean of vapour. 

Still Alexander's faith was strong ; the vapours 
would vanish as quick as they came, the might of 
the sun would disperse them as a justice does a 
mob with the Riot Act, and then, — then they 
would see the grandest spectacle in Europe. 

But the sun either refused to do his duty, or 
the mists were too rebellious ; instead of dis- 
persing, they became rapidly condensed into a 
fine rain, which soon made Woodville feel that 
in imitating the early bird, he had brought 
on himself the fate of the earlier worm. Not 
even then did the spirits of his friend fail him ; 
and, to keep Woodville from sinking entirely, 
he insisted (while loading him with all sorts of 
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wraps) on detailing all that he would, could, 
and should have seen, only for the treachery of 
the day. 

"There," he cried, pointing in one direction, 
" there is Kosa, the second mountain for sublimity 
in the Alps, scarcely second to Mont Blanc; I 
almost fancy I see his outlines, but, no, he is 
totally invisible. Far southward the cone of 
Monte Viso — follow my finger ; not a bit of him 
to be seen either. Now carry your eye half 
round the horizon, northwards, and you come to 
another giant, — I forget his name, — ^lost in the 
fog like his betters. Milan is yonder, as plain as 
I see you, only for this provoking revolution in 
the weather, which prevents one from seeing 
anything. Orta must be just below us, but 
the fact is, we can see nothing." 

"A good reason for not staying here any 
longer," said poor Woodville, who was all this 
time shuddering with cold on his donkey, but too 
dejected to check his friend's enthusiasm, which 
was certainly rather imtimely. 

VOL. I. c 
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To make matters worse^ not only did the rain 
increase imtil it thoroughly drenched them — 
even WoodviUe through aU his wraps — but they 
had not been descending long, before the track 
they had been following was suddenly lost, and 
when they attempted to confer with the guide 
they were imable to understand his patois, but he 
was OTidently as much bewildered as themselves ; 
so aft^ groping about for some time, trying in 
different directions, there was nothing better to 
be done than to trust the asses, who had probably 
often made the same journey. The beasts, how- 
ever, were not so well acquainted with the 
town of Orta as they were with another place, 
called Omegna, on the same lake but distant from 
Orta by several miles. At Omegna, accordingly, 
our travellers arrived, early enough in the day, 
but in such a pickle as to make it necessary to 
stop many hours at a wretched cabaret, which 
could scarcely afford either a breakfast or fire 
to dry their clothes. The latter was the chief 
point, and, as soon as it was tolerably well 
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effected, they hired a boat, which landed them 
late in the evening under the balcony of the 
Leone d'Oro, the only inn at that time in 
Orta. 
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CHAPTER II. 



THE LEONE d'oRO. 



The lake and little town of Orta, now as familiar 
as Hampstead Heath to every cockney tourist, 
were at the period in question not much better 
known than the Dolomite Mountains, or the 
gorges of the Sierra Morena. The situation of 
the inn, imder which our travellers landed, is 
charming, it stands out so picturesquely into the 
glassy water, with its roses dropping their leaves, 
and its vines their clusters upon its breast. The 
Leone d'Oro, which still exists (flourishing would 
be too much to say), is fairly entitled to add a 
small percentage to its bills, on the score of its 
position, and the delicious views from its windows 
and galleries, opening on the lake. 
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When Alexander, leaving his wearied and 
disconsolate companion sitting, enveloped in a 
Scotch plaid, as if the sun was in Capricorn, on a 
bench of white marble which was still warm 
(for at Orta it had not rained at all), entered 
the vestibule, the little inn seemed either de- 
serted or asleep. He looked about for a bell, but 
probably there was no such thing in the town, 
save those of the adjacent convent, or in the 
campanile of the parish church. He liked the 
Leone d'Oro all the more for having no bells. 
So he passed into a room that seemed to aim at 
being a salle-d-manger, but finding this also as 
still and empty as a rifled tomb at Thebes or 
Persepolis, he made his way to a place that 
affected to be a kitchen, but was also forsaken, 
and in temperature felt alarmingly like a grotto. 
This was discouraging, but ere he had time to be 
provoked, the hostess made her appearance, seem- 
ingly by accident, a comely woman of middle 
age, whose cosy person contrasted favourably 
with the desolate state of her house, and whose 
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bright and affiible eyes were pledges of at least 
a hearty good-will to do the best she could for 
her customers. Aided, perhaps, more by his own 
good looks (for Alexander was a tall, handsome 
fellow, with clustering brown hair, and had 
bright eyes in his head) than his acquaintance 
with the good woman's tongue, he soon came 
to a perfect understanding with her, and his first 
care was to provide a comfortable room for 
Woodville, and see that his sheets were well 
aired, a point about which he was not a little 
punctilious. 

A common apartment looking out on the 
water was, of course, indispensable, and on that 
point there was no difficulty, for he might have 
had all the rooms in the albergo ; the wide world 
of the Leone d'Oro was all his own. His own 
little chamber was one of a suite of similar rooms, 
all of which opened upon the airy gallery al- 
ready mentioned ; it had the merit of being clean, 
though rudely furnished, and was curtained with 
a glorious old Tine, which twisted itself like a 
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great serpent round the pillars that supported 
it, pushing its lithe branches through every in- 
terstice of the b^ustrade, from which he could 
have dropped plump down into the lake. 

Woodville was too indisposed — -whether it was 
£Euicy or not — ^to want anything but some posset 
or another, with a thimble-full of brandy from 
his own flask in it, which posset, when his friend 
had ordered, he prudently left the subject of his 
own dinner, or rather supper, to the landlady's 
discretion, confiding, however, more in her good 
dispositions than in her power to give efiect to 
them. But there were alwajrs eggs, coffee, and 
fruit; the lake was sure to furnish some fi^h, 
and at that period a flask of tolerable wine was 
not so hard to find in any part of Italy as it was 
in later years, after the divine grape caught the 
distemper, which caused you and me, and all 
honest fellows, such deep and heartfelt concern. 

As soon as the warm drink was ready, Alex- 
ander took it himself to Woodville, whom he 
found sitting on the side of his bed, in a queer 
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old dressing-gown, his hands miserably folded, 
and so dismal that he might have sat for a 
picture of blameless insolvency. It was hard to 
help laughing at the length of his face, long 
enough at all times, but now longer than ever, 
he was so chop-fallen, and besides a two days' 
growth of a sandy beard added something mildly 
savage to his physiognomy. No doubt he was 
inwardly execrating Switzerland and Italy, moun- 
tains, lakes, forests, and waterfalls, and all that 
had tempted him to leave his tranquil garret in 
Paris to be drenched to the skin on the top of 
Monterone. Alexander knew all this perfectly 
well, but he did not know the worst and most 
indescribable of the poor artist's grievances, 
which related to his six hours' ride on the back 
of the donkey. He was just recording a vow 
that no force, persuasion, or argument should 
ever induce him again to expose himself to such 
torture and indignity, particularly as his box 
was provided neither with spermaceti nor dia- 
chylum, when Alexander came in; and hoping 
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to cheer his friend, while he was dropping the 
cognac into the drink, he repeated what he had 
gathered from the landlady about the weather, 
that such a morning as they had on the hills was 
quite exceptional at that season. 

" I suspect the exceptions are tolerably fre- 
quent," grunted the dejected artist. 

" But you know," said his friend soothingly, 
as you talk to a peevish child, " the exception 
proves the rule." 

"From which, I suppose," muttered Wood- 
ville, "we are to infer that the more numerous 
the exceptions the stronger the proof. I know 
to my cost what exceptional weather means ; I 
never went anywhere in my life at home or 
abroad for the sake of a holiday, or change of 
air, or climate, without finding it exactly the 
contrary of what I had been promised; — but it 
was always exceptional, — ^that was always the 
word." 

Alexander knew this pettish fit would pass 
with a good night's rest, but not before it, so he 
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made as if his dinner was cooling, and left liis 
oompanion to get into bed. But there was still 
a moment to spare before his dinner came, and 
from the balcony through the foliage of the old 
vine he enjoyed a yiew which repaid him for 
what he had been cheated of in the morning. 
If he missed the sunrise, there was a sunset to 
make him amends. The lake glowed with all 
the lovely combinations of colour which you see 
on the necks of doves, or breasts of golden phea- 
sants, the sky lending its glories liberally to the 
unruffled water. The terraces and white walls 
of San Giulio were bathed in rose rapidly deepen- 
ing to vermilion ; the moimtains seemed pressing 
in all round as it were to take charge for the 
night of the sleeping beauty of the lake, and 
the hamlet on the opposite side seemed already 
buried in slumber under the shadows of the 
great chestnuts for which Orta is famed. The 
languor of the hour and the clime was over 
everything, but it was the languor of life, and 
the scenery pleased Alexander more than the 
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severer beauty north of the Alps, which might 
have been expected to be more in tune with 
the boldness and vigour of his character. But 
the handsome yoimg lawyer was as genial and 
social as he was strong, and the Alps rose in 
his esteem when he saw their savage grandeur 
softened, as it was here, by all the varied opu- 
lence of Italian vegetation. The convent bells, 
too, which were now filling the air with tinkling 
music from the adjacent heights dedicated to 
St. Francis (suggesting refection, while perhaps 

they only meant to invite him to prayer) dis- 
posed him to be even more than social, even to 
be convivial, just at the moment when he was 
called to supper, and through the defection of 
his friend, was forced to sit down to it alone. 

There are men who will tell you solitude spoils 
their appetite ; but Alexander was not a man of 
that kind, and though he preferred company, the 
waut of it did not prevent him from doing justice 
to the omelet, the frittura, and roast fowl which 
were set before him, and which, with cheese. 
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coffee, and a bottle of the best wine to be had, 
proved the resources of the Leone d'Oro not so 
deficient as first appearances threatened. In 
short, he thought all so good that his wonder 
grew how such cheer was to be had in an inn 
which could only boast of two guests in the 
height of the summer. " Can it really be true," 
he asked himself, " that no travellers before 
ourselves have ever had the good sense to turn 
aside from the beaten route to visit this attrac- 
tive spot P 

** * Are we the first 
That ever burst 
Into this silent lake ? * " 

It was not very likely, in such circumstances, 
that they kept a travellers' book, but the rarity 
of a guest would perhaps make them the more 
careful to record the arrival of one, when such 
a secular event occurred. 

At all events he would ask the question. The 
Leone d'Oro did keep a book. If it had few 
visitors it made the most of them. The book 
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was brought him, but he turned over the entries 
of seven years scarcely finding the names of as 
many Englishmen. For the last three years, 
however, the names of a Mr. and Miss Evelyn 
appeared uniformly in August, and, with a curi- 
ous precision, always on the same day of the 
month. They had, moreover, as the entries 
showed, always come from a place called La 
Tour, which Alexander learned from his itinerary 
was a town in the Yaudois country, so renowned 
in history for the struggles and sufferings of its 
people in the cause of religious liberty. 

" Three times ! " thought Alexander. " The 
Evelyns, whoever they are, if they are not the 
original discoverers of Orta, know at least how 
to appreciate it. I honour their constancy, but 
I fear it is exhausted; already they are a day 
behind their time, so they will probably return 
no more." 

With these reflections he drank the last glass of 
his bottle, strolled to the top of the Monte Sacro by 
what remained of twilight, and went to his bed. 



CHAPTER III. 



THE GIRL OP BTTSINESS. 



At Orta they do not eat their nightingales and 
thrushes so systematicaUy as is the general bar- 
barous usage in Italy — at leasts they had not 
eaten them all up at the period of our story ; for 
there remained a choir quite large enough, at 
least, with the help of the convent bells, to have 
roused Mr. Alexander at a very early hour, had 
he not required a little more of Nature's soft 
nursing than usual to set him up after the 
fatigues of the last two days. In fact he slept 
until near seven, and even then lay on his back 
for a few minutes, which was also against his 
usage, jiist to deliberate what might be done 
before breakfast, as well as during the day. 
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While liis thoughts wete thus oocupied, he 
fancied he heard a stirring and rustling in a 
room adjoining his own, and which he now per- 
ceiyed was only separated from it by a slight^ 
and perhaps temporary partition. He knew it 
was not Woodville's, for that was on the other 
side of the corridor. Presently a voice, or voices, 
were also audible ; it was easy to distinguish that 
they were female voices. One was remarkably 
articulate and silvery, and evidently that of an 
English girl. 

" Ha,'' said Alexander to himself, '' this is Miss 
Evelyn, no doubt; they must have arrived 
during the night, or at a very early hour this 
morning. They are tolerably punctual, I must 
do them the justice to say." 

He now heard the casement opened, which 
gave access, like his own, to the vine- wreathed 
balcony, and at the same instant the lady, with 
the more youthful and articulate voice, broke 
forth into a rapturous address to the lake, of 
which, without hearing every word, he was easily 
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able to gather the tenour. She vowed it was 
lovelier than she had ever seen it before; she 
said the foliage was richer^ the roses sweeter^ the 
grapes larger, — everything was more beauteous 
than ever. Over and over again she vowed it 
was the sweetest spot in all the world, and once 
or twice she even called the lake her own, which 
made Alexander think that she must indeed have 
been the original discoverer. 

After this burst of girlish enthusiasm, her tone 
was a little altered, but still her next-room 
neighbour could collect very distinctly that she 
was delighted on her father's account even more 
than her own to find herself once more at " the 
dear, quiet, old Leone d'Oro.'* 

The next observation was addressed to her 
companion, who was probably her maid. 

" I trust, Hannah, we are the only people in 
the house P " 

Alexander lost the reply, but it must have 
been in the aflSrmative, for the mistress was 
heard to say that more visitors would destroy 
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the charm of Orta and quite ruin the Leone 
d'Oro. 

It was a pleasant idea of Miss Evelyn's, that 
of an inn ruined by its guests! 

She seemed next to be inquiring about some 
books, hoping nothing had been left behind ; and 
she called for a certain list in a different key 
from her rapturous speech at the window — not 
at all harsh, or vixenish, only a little dry and 
peremptory. The list must have been handed to 
her, for Alexander could hear her murmuring 
over a numiber of names in succession, obviously 
telling off the volumes they referred to, which 
appeared to be all forthcoming, except a certain 
account-book, about which there was a to-do. 
The title of the missing book sounded funny to 
Alexander's ear. It was called " the little green 
Bobbio account-book," and it would evidently be 
a serious affair for Hannah if the book with this 
droll name had by any chance been lost or even 
left behind. 

All this occupied so short a time, and the 
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young lawyer's curiosity was so much excited 
that it only now occurred to him that he was 
rather in a false position, placed so as to over- 
hear the conversation of a lady who not only 
was not aware that his room was occupied, but 
was under the impression that she and her father 
were the only guests in the house. To make any 
sign now, by coughing, or in any other way, 
would be almost to confess himself an eaves- 
dropper ; so that he was quite at a loss what to 
do, and it was a great relief to him when in a 
few minutes both mistress and maid left the 
room, probably to go in quest of the missing 
treasure. 

You may suppose he had plenty of food for 
his thoughts and employment for his faculties 
of divination, while he made his expeditious but 
not negligent toilette, a little more careful cer- 
tainly than it would have been if the Evelyns 
had not arrived. Alexander was not yet much 
of a lady's man, or a deep student of the sex ; 
but he had never been so perplexed as he now 
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found himself between the conflicting indications 
of character out of which his fancy had to 
frame a notion of Miss Evelyn, with only her 
voice and a few scraps of dialogue to guide him. 
She was a very young lady by her enthusiasm, 
and not so very young by her careful habits. 
She was wild about scenery, and a martinet with 
her maid; had a passion for roses, yet kept 
accounts ; and, lastly, she arrived after he had 
gone to bed, and yet she was stirring before him. 
Was there ever such a curious medley P Was 
there ever such a riddle of a girl P 

However, it was not to solve enigmas, much 
less to keep accounts, that he had come to Orta ; 
so as soon as he was dressed he sallied 'forth, 
mortified a little at finding that he had already 
lost so much of the morning. In the kitchen, 
through which he passed, having missed his 
direct way to the inn-door, he found my lady's 
maid (a tight girl of thirty, neatly dressed in 
a crisp blue calico, black apron, and smart cap 
fluttering with pink ribbons) in an altercation 
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with the hostess on the subject of breakfast, the 
difficulty arising, as usual in such cases, from the 
mutual ignorance of the parties of each other's 
tongue. Hannah wanted new-laid eggs, and as 
the landlady neither understood English nor 
French, at least the French that Hannah spoke, 
the girl was reduced to the primitive expedient 
described in the old rhyme — 

" If I wanted bread 
My jaws I set a-going, 
And asked for new-laid eggs 
By clapping hands and crowing." 

Through Alexander's intervention the diffi- 
culty was soon got over, and the maid was pro- 
mise of her thanks and curtsies for the assistance 
which her obliging countryman gave her to 
settle it. Alexander then gave his own instruc- 
tions for breakfast, at which meal he expected 
to be joined by his friend, and in the mean- 
time there was half an hour at his disposal, time 
enough for a row to the island and back again. 
On the little quay, which was hard by, he found 
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an elderly gentleman, who of course was Mr, 
Evelyn, inquiring about a boat for the same 
purpose, but for a later hour, after the heat of 
the day had subsided. They saluted one another 
without speaking. Alexander selected his boat, 
and the elderly gentleman returned to the inn. 

Alexander was pleased with Mr. Evelyn's 
exterior; he was a tall man, probably over 
sixty ; he seemed to be in feeble health, and 
stooped considerably, his hair was nearly white, 
his face long, pale, and intellectual, but its ex- 
pression was amiable and benevolent, rather than 
suggestive of mental power or force of character. 
In these days he would have worn some strange 
form of hat, and been attired as if he wished 
to pass for a horsedealer or a gamekeeper, but at 
that time those fantastic costumes had not been 
introduced with which Englishmen of later years 
have supplied the caricaturists with such fair 
subjects for their pencils. Mr. Evelyn, on the 
contrary, was dressed with care, and much as he 
would have been in the same season, had you 
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met him in Pall Mall or Begent Street ; a blue 
frock, tronsers of nankeen (a stuflF now only to 
be seen in the Kensington Museum), and an 
ordinary white hat, only that the leaf was a little 
broader than usual. 

As to Alexander's outer man, of which as yet 
we have said nothing, it is enough to say now 
that it was in the same taste as the old gentle- 
man's, scarcely more juvenile, but of stronger 
materials, more fit for hard work and vicissitudes 
of weather. His appearance and bearing had 
in turn made a favourable impression on Mr. 
Evelyn, but Hannah had already saved him the 
trouble of describing the stranger for his 
daughter. On that lady, however, her maid's 
account of Alexander, though in terms of ex- 
aggerated praise, to repay him for his civility 
and good offices in the affair of the eggs, was 
completely thrown away. 

" Only think, papa," she exclaimed, advancing 
to meet her father from the breakfast-table, 
where she had been making tea, ''these pro- 
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yoking tourists are finding out Orta at last ; 
there are actually a pair of them, and English 
ones too, in the house at this instant." 

"Not in the house, at all events," said Mr. 
Evelyn, smiling and kissing her. " One of them 
is in the middle of the lake by this time." 

"You take it very quietly," rejoined his 
daughter, with a curl of vexation on her lips ; 
" but I consider it a monstrous intrusion, I can 
tell you." 

" Two, after all, is no such great matter," said 
the old gentleman, taking his seat. 

" Two will bring twenty, sir. Mr. Smith and 
Mr. Brown are sure to be followed by Mr. 
Jones." 

" Ay," said her father, affecting to be deeply 
concerned, " and then the Robinsons are inevi- 
table. I presume the young man on the water 
is Mr. Smith P " 

Here Hannah, who was standing by, inter- 
posed with fervour to explain that it was a much 
prettier name than Smith, his name was Mr. 
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Frederick Alexander ; she had seen it in the 
travellers' book, and his companion's name was 
Mr. Woodville; and Hannah took care to let 
her master know that but for Mr. Alexander he 
would have had no eggs for his breakfast. 

" Come, Fatima," said Mr. Evelyn, " these are 
strong points in his favour : he is not Mr. Smith, 
and we are indebted to him for our eggs." 

The outraged lady vouchsafed no reply, but 
packed Hannah away to inquire about the hours 
for posting and receiving letters, directing her to 
bring back the information in black and white. 

"She is so inaccurate," added Miss Evelyn, 
when the maid's back was turned, " so very care- 
less. Only think of her leaving behind, either 
at Ivrea or Chiavasso, I suppose, one of the 
account-books, and the Bobbio book of all others ; 
all our disbursements in it for the schools and 
charities. What shall we do if it is lost P" 

"It will vex you," said Mr. Evelyn, "more 
than it will the good folk at Bobbio. I re- 
member an anecdote of Henry VII., who kept 
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a memorandum-book in which he entered the 
daily expenses of his palace. His favourite 
monkey got hold of it one day and tore it up 
in pieces, to the inexpressible delight of the 
oflGicers of his household. But your book will be 
perfectly safe, depend upon it ; we shall find it 
on our way back to Turin." 

" I am sure I hope so, papa ; for that good old 
man at Bobbio has no more notion of regularity 
or keeping accounts, or business of any kind, than 
Hannah or " 

" Myself, I suppose," interrupted her father. 

" Yery well, papa, I never contradict you, but 
really these primitive Christians are very hard 
to manage ; I was obliged to leave Bobbio, after 
all, without the vouchers, but I do hope the post 
will bring them to-day." 

"You are quite right, my love, to make 
them mind their p's and q's." 

" I am resolved they shall mind them ; and 
now come and see how nicely I have arranged 
your table for reading and writing imtil the sun 
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goes down a little ; and you see where I am 
going to fix myself opposite to you." 

Mr. Evelyn's table had very little of the air 
of business ; there was a writing-case certainly, 
but it was not open, as if he seldom used it, and 
wrote most of his letters by proxy. His books 
and newspapers, on the contrary, were arranged 
before him convenient to his hand ; among them 
were several reviews and other new publications, 
both French and English, all indicating the 
habits of an easy reading man ; the only busi- 
ness-like phenomenon was a bundle of papers 
tied with a bit of pink ribbon, but it lay at one 
side upon the unopened writing-case. 

Nor, indeed, was there anything ostentatiously 
busy or oflGicial about Miss Evelyn's establish- 
ment in the opposite comer. On the contrary, 
the ordinary feminine phenomena predominated. 
There was a little row of volumes, some of which 
looked like small editions of the Italian poets, 
others were perhaps novels. There was a small 
writing-desk, evidently much more used than 
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ter father's, and even a plainer one ; but there 
was a work-basket also. The little red books 
on the desk labelled with the words "Torre" 
and " Angrogna," were probably the companions 
of the green one which was lost or missing. 

While Miss Evelyn was carefully arranging 
the jalousies so as to temper both the light and 
heat, yet so as to admit whatever air was stir- 
ring, which was not much, and also to afford a 
peep out on the water through the vine, Hannah 
returned from the post-oflSce, and brought letters 
and papers with her. Among the former was a 
fat one from the pastor of Bobbio with the ex- 
pected docimients. The young lady's eye 
sparkled with triumph. 

" You see, papa," she cried, holding them up 
as if they had been prizes in a lottery, " the effect 
my letter from Turin has produced." 

" I hope it was not too sharp, my love," said 
the old gentleman, opening a newspaper. 

"It has brought the vouchers, papa — that's 
the great point," she replied as she seated herself 
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at her little table. Then she added^ after a 
moment's pause, " Really it is most important for 
their own sakes to teach these poor people a little 
regularity in money matters. Our fiind goes 
much further now than it used to do, when 
nobody knew how the money went, as was the 
case a few years ago. ' On a chang^ tout cela,* I 
hope." 

From that moment for two or three hours 
there passed but little conversation between 
father and daughter ; he was engrossed with his 
books and newspapers, she with her Vaudois 
accounts. It was pretty to mark the ringed and 
rosy finger run up and down the colunms of 
figures, and the musical murmur with which she 
carried the tens ; it shed a hue of poetry over 
arithmetic. It was very pretty also to note her 
momentary embarrassments, for they were only 
momentary, as if she had carried over a franc or 
centime too much or too little, or had caught the 
slovenly accountants of the Protestant valleys 
tripping ; and how the transient difficulty some- 
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times told on her bright, intelligent brow, cloud- 
ing it ; sometimes on her lips, compressing them 
the least possible ; sometimes, but that was very 
seldom, going down so low as to affect the foot 
that peered out from beneath the sweep of her 
plain morning dress (not half as smart as 
Hannah's), making the extreme flounce scarce 
rustle with its movement. It was pretty, too, 
when the difficulty was brushed away almost as 
soon as it occurred, and the light returned to 
her brow, and foot and flounce were still 
again, and to reward herself for her successful 
pains, or her impatience subdued, she smelled 
vigorously at a vase of roses which Hannah had 
placed at her side, or jumped up and kissed her 
father in the middle of his reading. 



CHAPTER IV. 



ON THE WATER. 



Mr. Woodville was still a martyr to the cold 

which his stirring friend had given him in 

pointing out the sublimities not to be seen from 

the " misty mountain top/' but he was not too 

ill to keep his breakfast engagement, or play 
his part at the table with respectable efficiency. 

Indeed he thought it necessary once or twice to 

apologise for his appetite, which he declared was 

a morbid and hysterical one, and no proof, as it 

would be with another man, of any strength or 

stamina in his constitution. 

"Woodville had the advantage of Alexander, 

for he had actually got a peep at the enigmatical 

young lady, but she was a puzzle to him also, 
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for he could neither pronounce confidently either 
as to her age, or her pretensions to beauty. 
What he chiefly noticed was a look of decision 
and an air of originality which tallied with 
the inferences his friend had drawn. 

" In short," said Woodville, " I think we may 
sum her up tolerably well by saying she is a 
pretty, clever, odd sort of a girl, with a will of 
her own, and a speciality for double entry." 

As soon as the artist heard the name was 
Evelyn, he at once remembered that he had 
often heard in Paris of a gentleman of that 
name, who was noted for his eccentricities, the 
nature of which, however, he could not recall to 
mind. 

"I doubt Very much," said Alexander, "if 
Miss Evelyn has bestowed as much attention on 
us as we have upon her." 

"I am positive she has not," said Woodville, 
" so let us follow her discreet example. Shattered 
as I was — ^you laugh, but I am quite in earnest 
— ^I made an effort this morning to make a 
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sketch of the old man under the fig-tree^ while 
the subject was fresh in my memory. Would 
you like to see it P " 

Alexander thought the drawing beautiAil^ and 
truly so it was ; it was just the theme which 
"Woodville's wayward pencil handled most 
lovingly. 

"What thought, what feeling you have 
thrown into it ! And what is very strange the 
old man strongly resembles my father, whom 
you never saw." 

" It is not surprising," said the artist, " as I 
had your own green old age in my mind's eye. 
Excuse me for grizzling your hair before your 
time, but I often amuse myself with speculating 
on the future of a face or a form ; to me there 
is as great a charm in the autimm of human, 
life as in the autumn of the woods and moun- 
tains." 

" I shall be fortunate," said his friend, " if I 
ever arrive at such a mellow October. But 
come, since you are in such a good vein for 
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sketching, you must go on the lake with me in 
the cool of the day ; the views will be sure to 
inspire you afresh, and to-night we shall have a 
moon." 

Woodville's face prolonged itself immediately, 
and he shook his head dubiously; he feared it 
would be too much for him, that it would aflFect 
his trachea, or his uvula, or his bronchial tubes, 
parts of the animal machinery, of the very 
existence of which Alexander was in happy 
ignorance; but the temptation was too strong, 
and his friend, having prevailed, left him to 
himself until dinner-time. 

When the hour for the water came, the 
Evelyns, who were also bent on the lake, were 
the first at the place where the boats lay, but 
it accidentally happened that the only boat to 
be had was the one which Alexander had hired. 

Here was another castis belli against the 
tourists, who had monopolized the one boat. 

" I told you, sir, what it would come to," said 
Miss Evelyn^ with a sort of composed vexation, 
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as if she had made up her mind that she was no 
more to be lady of the lake. 

"Perhaps our hostess will be able to procnre 
a boat for us," said the old gentleman. So they 
returned to the inn, and were in council with. 
the landlady in the porch just as Alexander and 
WoodviUe were setting out, the latter wrapt 
up as if the November winds were blowing. 
Miss Evelyn had an eye for the ridiculous ; it 
was easy to see that, as it twinkled through the 
half-closed lids for the twentieth of a second 
upon the artist as he passed ; he would certainly 
have made a different toilette, could he have 
anticipated the criticism of that rapid but com- 
prehensive survey. With equal rapidity Alex- 
ander had perceived the difficulty the Evelyns 
were in, and to place his boat politely at their 
disposal was the affair of a moment. 

Mr. Evelyn thanked him profusely, as did 
his daughter also, though in few words and with 
a little state. 

" I am twice your debtor, sir," said the affable 
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old gentleman, " for my breakfast this morning, 
and again for your present kind offer; but the 
boat is large enough for us all, and it is not 
unlikely that our' projects coincide/' 

This suggestion settled the matter, agreeably 
to Alexander at all events, and the Evelyns led 
the way to the place of embarkation, where they 
found Woodville resting. He was by no means 
so well pleased as his friend at the arrangement 
made behind his back ; the sparkling criticism of 
that bright eye of indeterminate colour dis- 
turbed him, and he would certainly have managed 
to shuffle off' some of his wraps, only that un- 
luckily his shabby old dressing-gown was under 
them, and to have exhibited that to Miss Evelyn 
would have been worse still. 

" Perhaps we can dispense with the boatman," 
said the lady, and added, looking at Alexander, 
" I dare say this gentleman will have no objec- 
tion to row." 

Alexander took the oars not only with com- 
plaisance, but pleasure, for he was an expert 
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waterman^ and the young lady took the tiller, 
greatly to the artist's satisfaction, for he was 
afraid for a moment she was thinking of im- 
posing the steerage on him. The young lawyer 
sat facing the lady at the helm, her father was 
at her right, and Mr. Woodville on her left, the 
only member of the party who was not at his 
ease. And yet without intending it, he was the 
first to amuse the party. Mr. Evelyn was sorry 
to see that Mr. Woodville was an invalid, and 
hoped he would soon get rid of his cold, which 
led the artist to give an account of the way in 
which he caught it, which he accompanied with 
such a naive description of his terrible adventures 
in the storm on the hiUs, the miseries he endured 
on the donkey, and the pickle he was in, how 
his worst apprehensions of Alpine dangers were 
more than realized, and how his companion only 
grew more and more elated and triumphant the 
more the horrors increased, that the Evelyns were 
extremely diverted — ^particularly the lady, who 
laughed heartily — ^at which Woodville was not 
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at all offended, for he was not sorry to te enter- 
taining, and was never ashamed to confess that 
he was no hero. 

"I am afraid," said Mr. Evelyn, "we do not 
feel as much as we ought for what you went 
through ; you have related it so agreeably." 

"We shall be wishing you, sir, to make the 
ascent of Mont Blanc, or Monte Rosa," said the 
young lady, with a flash of pleasantry in her eye, 
as gracious as possible, not a bit of the expres- 
sion which had made Woodville feel uncomfort- 
able at the door of the inn. 

" Do you propose any of those gigantic expe- 
ditions?" said Mr. Evelyn to Alexander. 

" Not at all," he replied ; " my heroism only 
exists in my friend's imagination ; we are of the 
humblest class of tourists ; we have crept through 
Switzerland, and are now creeping through the 
north of Italy, intending to creep homewards 
towards the end of September." 

"To give you a notion," said Woodville, "of 

what Mr. Alexander understands by creeping, you 
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have only to look at that enormous motintain 
yonder, over whieli we crept, as lie calls it/* 

" The highest positions in life are often gained 
by creeping/' said Mr. Evelyn, whose style of 
talk was rather pretentious ; " I have seen many 
instances of it in my time ; but I venture to pre- 
dict that is not the way the gentleman rowing 
will make his way in the world." 

Alexander thanked him laughingly for the 
flattering remark, and he might have thanked 
his daughter too for the smile with which she 
supported it. Indeed she spoke little, though 
she evidently enjoyed the water and the sur- 
rounding beauties extremely, but it was in a 
reserved and demure way ; there was no more of 
the enthusiastic burst of the morning. 

Mr. Evelyn ran on upon the different ways of 
rising in life ; how few rose by straightforward 
manly climbing, how many by servile crawling, 
or wriggling, which he illustrated by the fact 
that even the eel, not a more slippery creature 
than many an eminent politician, will wriggle 
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itself up a ledge of rocks or a salmon- weir. He 
had seen men in his time who wriggled them- 
selves into bishoprics, and even higher positions. 

Woodville was now so much at his ease, that 
after looking at his watch, he produced a minute 
phial of globules, no bigger than the heads of 
pins, and having dropped a certain number into 
the palm of his hand, licked them up with an 
apology — ^much called for — for taking medicine 
in company. He did not see, but Alexander did, 
how Miss Evelyn looked while he was taking 
his dose. Tt was another of those little flashes 
of sarcasm darting out between the half-shut eye- 
lids, which she had levelled at the artist's wraps. 

•'You are not a homoeopathist," said Alex- 
ander, addressing her. The look made that plain 
enough. 

She answered the question only with a slight 
negative movement of her head, as if she desired 
to avoid a discussion of the subject ; but the old 
gentleman went off fluently on the virtues re- 
siding in molecules and infinitesimals, from which 
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he dashed into the atoms of Epicurus, quoted 
Lucretius, and displayed a wonderful deal more 
learning than was level to the comprehension 
of his audience, or exactly in place in a boat 
on the Lake of Orta. It was evident he plumed 
himself on his talk, and talked to be admired. 
The young men soon perceived that they had 
only to listen respectfully to make themselves 
perfectly agreeable. When he came to his first 
pause, Woodville ventured a complimentary re- 
mark upon the wide range of his reading. This 
opened a new theme on which Mr. Evelyn expa- 
tiated again with the same fluency. He dis- 
paraged extensive reading with a fresh outpouring 
of it. 

" Learning, Mr. Woodville, you know as well 
as I do, is the vainest of all vanities. What 
signifies being 'deep- versed in books,' if a man 
is ' shallow in himself,' as Milton puts it P And 
how well Shakspeare expresses the same thought — 

** * Small have continual plodders ever won 
Save base authority from others' books.' 
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But what long ago most thoroughly disgusted 
me with your prodigies of erudition, was an 
opinion I met in the works of one of the fathers 
of the Church, that the most ignorant devil has 
more learning than the most learned man that 
ever lived." 

This quaint theological dictum made everybody 
laugh, and before the laugh was over, Mr. Evelyn 
had started again on the subject of demonology, 
with which he seemed also to have the most 
intimate acquaintance, quoting the Bible, the 
Koran, the Talmud, and twenty authors of whose 
very names "Woodville was ignorant, and he knew 
rather more about books than his friend. 

When the demons were exhausted, he stopped 
to take breath. The young men could see that 
though his daughter was proud of her father's 
talents and knowledge, she did not encourage 
him to talk — probably because he talked a great 
deal more than was good for him, as he seemed 
troubled with a dry, short cough. But he wanted 
no encouragement, only an audience, and having 
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now that adrantage he seemed determined to tarn 
it to account. Though he had talked bo muchy 
he had not yet mounted his hobby, which had 
been for some years the cause of the Yaudois. 
The moment he got astride of that he became 
not only fluent but rhetorical, and gesticulated 
with his hands as if he had been speaking from a 
platform. 

As he spoke of the glorious struggles of the 
people of the Valleys against the House of Savoy, 
and of the deeds of their heroic leaders, especially 
Henri Amaud and his romantic career, he was 
really " the old man eloquent " for a few minutes. 
His eye gleamed with some of the fire of the 
contest he painted, and Alexander suspended the 
oar to listen to his impassioned strain. Wood- 
ville, always excitable, forgot himself to the point 
of half-revealing his old robe-de-c/uimbrey and as 
to Miss Evelyn, she listened with an admiration 
and a sympathy which she had not vouchsafed 
to her father's display of learning. 

But the pitch was too high to be long main- 
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tained, and he was soon in a more prosaic region 
again, beginning to enlarge on the difficulty of 
managing charitable enterprises so as not to 
destroy the spirit of independence in the objects 
of our benevolence. 

" How often," he said, " do we corrupt poverty 
when we flatter ourselves that we are relieving itP 
Charity must keep a close hand. We always try 
to make ours do so in the Valleys. I dare say, 
gentlemen, it would interest you to know how we 
manage our fund?" 

" But don't you think, papa," interrupted his 
daughter, biting her lip ever so little, " it would 
be more interesting just now to land and observe 
the sunset?" 

Alexander instantly pulled towards the island. 

" Just as you please, my dear," said Mr. Evelyn. 
" I will take another opportunity of giving our 
friends an outline of our system — or rather your 
system." 

Miss Evelyn bit her lip again, but it was im- 
possible to arrest his volubility. 
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"She is our accountant," he pursued, ''we 
leave all the financial department to her. ITou 
see a young lady before you unvexed by mul- 
tiplication, unpuzzlcd by the rule-of-three, and 
unmaddencd by fractions. I wish I could say 
that business perplexed me as little as it does 
her." 

Alexander, whose eye was as quick as any 
lady's, saw how little this comical eidogy pleased 
Miss Evelyn, though she affected to laugh, which 
was the best thing she coidd do ; so he made as 
if he was too intent on the oar to pay much 
attention to what the old man was saying, and 
with a few strong pulls, brought the boat to the 
foot of a flight of steps, and the conversation at 
the same time to a full stop. 

As they mounted the marble stairs, Miss 
Evelyn took her father's arm, and murmured 
something in his ear, probably a request that he 
would not resume the subject of her skill in 
accounts before the strangers. 

At least there was no more of it. Mr. Evelyn 
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having talked himself out, now allowed his new 
acquaintances to talk, possibly wishing to know 
more about them ; and Woodville was as commu- 
nicative as the most inquisitive old gentleman 
could have desired, and left very little untold 
about himself and his complaints, and then about 
his friend, and his talents, and his prospects, 
until Alexander was in the situation which Miss 
Evelyn had been in before, of feeling himself made 
slightly ridiculous by excessive praise. But as 
he had helped her, so she now helped him in 
turn, by remarking that they had sat too long 
on the cold marble ; particularly, she added (with 

■ 

a sly hit at the artist's envelopings), as her father 
was not so well fortified as Mr. Woodville. 

'* Come away, sir,'* she said to the old gentle- 
man, * " let us be merry and wise ; if you catch 
cold you will never be able to keep your appoint- 
ment next week at Turin." 

" Don't mention it, don't mention it ! " said 
Mr. Evelyn, with a sigh, as if the business alluded 
to lay heavily on his mind. His daughter folded 
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carefully round him a plaid-shawl which she had 
brought with her, took his arm in hers, and led 
him away to the boat. 

It was full time for invalids and old men to 
get home, for the twilight was over, and the 
owls from the old towers of San Giulio were 
beginning to hoot. 



CHAPTER V. 

IN WHICH PLANS ARE DERANGED. 

Mr. Evelyn liad sat too long in the evening air, 
and he was coughing when he joined his daughter 
the next day at breakfast. However, the cough 
got easier after he had eaten something, and then 
he asked her what she thought of their company 
of the day before. 

"Oh, Mr. Woodville did so amuse me," she 
answered, "with his oddities, and his globules, 
and his endless wraps, and the extraordinary 
old things he had under them, which he thought 
I did not see ; and all the queer organs he seems 
to have — a great many more, papa, than you 
have got, although you are pretty well off, too. 
What a droll place his studio must be, or his 
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surgery ; I presume it's something between the 
two. At the same time, I don't deny that lie is 
clever and agreeable, and though I laugh at him 
I like him." 

" And what do you say of the lawyer P '* 

" Well, papa, he is very inferior to his friend 
in point of organs ; there is nothing to laugh at 
about him at all ; no nonsense of any kind ; he 
is no adventurer, I am sure, but if he was he 
would push his way in the world, wouldn't heP** 

" A sort of Quentin Durward in a wig ; I think 
you measure them both very correctly. They are 
both clever young men in their several ways, and 
much to be liked." 

" Certainly, sir ; but I must now tell you what 
I don't like." 

" What's that, Fatima ?" 

** Well, then, I don't like your going on as you 
do sometimes — as you did last night, for instance 
— diverting people, and especially strangers, with 
my bookkeeping and arithmetic. You don't 
intend it, but you put it in a ludicrous way which 
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doesn^t make me feel proud of myself, I assure 
you. If I had not stopped you in time you would 
have told those strange gentlemen of my little 
speculations and dabbling in the funds/' 

" No, Fatima, I should never have told them a 
word about that/' 

" I am not at all sure of it, and even that I 
once burnt my fingers. All true, no doubt ; but 
people would only see the ridiculous side of it." 

The good, vain father was very sorry for what 
he had done, and promised to be better behaved 
in future. 

" After all," she said, " what signifies it ? 
They did not laugh at me, and if they did, — 
but I am thinking of myself when I ought to be 
only thinking of you and the cold you have 
caught. What is to be done if you are laid up ? 
Oh ! how I wish there was somebody to do your 
business for you ! " 

" There is no use in talking of that, my love." 

" I suppose not ; so you must only take great 
care of yourself." 

VOL. I. F 
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Meanwhile, the two young men were at break- 
fast, talking of the Evelyns, as the Evelyns had 
been talking of them, and laughing over the little 
incidents of the day before. 

" A very determined young lady," said Wood- 
ville. " She makes everybody do just what she 
likes. She imposed the labours of a galley-slaye 
on you without the least ceremony. And how 
soon she put a spoke in the old gentleman's 
wheel when he began to be too communicative." 

" What a prodigious talker he is ! all ' tong^ue, 
with a garnish of brains.' By-the-bye, I never 
could see the propriety of that expression applied 
to Burke, whose brains were surely not inferior 
to his tongue, as I suspect Mr. Evelyn's are.*' 

" He would prove a bore on longer acquaint- 
ance, I am satisfied. We proceed to-morrow, 
eh P There is nothing more to be done here P " 

" By all means. I hope the old gentleman has 
suffered from the night air as little as I have." 

" We ought to call on them in the course of 
the morning and inquire," said the other. 
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" It would be the right things I suppose/' said 
the artist. 

Alexander wrote letters and Woodville sketched 
for an hour or two, and then they went to pay 
their visit. Mr. Evelyn was coughing as they 
entered his apartment. Things were disposed 
pretty much as they had been the previous day, 
only that Mr. Evelyn had the bundle of papers 
now lying open before him, and he appeared to 
be wading through them. Miss Evelyn was 
reading. 

The old gentleman pushed away the papers 
with the alacrity of a man engaged in some 
intricate matter not at all to his taste, and which 
he willingly takes advantage of any excuse to 
throw aside. 

Alexander said he feared they had dropped 
in at an inopportune moment. 

" Not at all,'' said Mr. Evelyn, " we are only 
too glad to be so agreeably interrupted." 

" I am afraid, sir," said Woodville, " you sat 
too long d la belle itoile last evening." 
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" Indeed, ho did," said his daughter ; " and 
I was to blame in allowing it, particidarly with 
his engagements. When once he takes cold, he 
is in no hurry to get rid of it." 

" Oh, yes, my dear," said Mr. Evelyn, " I 
shall get rid of it in time, depend upon it." 

" Nous vcrrons," said the lady, drily, as if she 
was still of her own opinion, and then, addressing 
Alexander, she added — 

" You visit Turin, I presume, before you leave 
the north of Italy?" 

" It was not in our programme," he replied. 

** Oh, you ought surely to see Turin,— ought 
they not, papa ? " 

" It is worth a visit certainly," said Mr. Evelyn, 
" if you have time to spare ; — and, by-the-bye, 
you woidd be within easy reach of the Yaudois 
country, and a few days there woidd be well 
spent." 

"Indeed, they would," said Miss Evelyn, "both 
for its natural attractions and its historical in- 
terest. What the dear little Orta wants is a 
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tale of heroism Interwoven with its beauties. 
You really ought not to leave Italy without see- 
ing our Valleys." 

" But you must know," said Woodville, smiling, 
" that my friend here is a great stickler for his 
plans ; when he has made his programme, he 
insists on abiding by it. It is a point of con- 
science with him." 

"Is your conscience so very punctilious?" 
said Miss Evelyn, addressing the young man of 
the law, with her peculiar look through her half- 
closed eyelids, the expression of which was so 
hard to define. 

"Well, Mr. Woodville colours highly," he 
replied. " I am for adhering to resolutions, but 
not, I hope, pedantically." 

" Just so," said the young lady. " Papa, what 
was it the Duke of Wellington said of his plans 
in the Peninsular war P I remember you thought 
it so wise." 

" Something to this effect," said the old gen- 
tleman, "that the best plans were those which 
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were rather elastic and admitted of being most 
easily modified according to circumstances." 

''Yes, and it was that which gave his plans 
the advantage over those of the French generals." 

'' You see, she has great examples to enforce 
her arguments," said the proud father. 

" Great indeed," said Alexander ; '' so as I see 
no reason why we should not go to Turin, and 
the Valleys, except that we did not originally 
propose it, I leave it to my friend to decide 
whether we shall be rigid like Marshal Soult, 
or elastic like the Duke of Wellington." 

" Leave it to me ! " exclaimed Woodville ; 
"why I have been the advocate for elasticity 
ever since we set out on our travels ; and I think 
I may add the martyr of the opposite system 
sometimes." 

'* Teste Monterone and the donkey," said Mr. 
Evelyn, laughing. 

"You will find the inns rude," said Miss 
Evelyn, assuming the change of plans to be a 
settled thing, " but the pastors are hospitable to 
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strangers, and we will give you letters to our 
friends." 

Mr. Evelyn began to cough again, so the 
young men thought it was time to take leave. 

" I hope we shall see you once more before 
you go/' said the lady, very graciously, as they 
withdrew. "Perhaps you will drop in at tea 
time ? " 

They were no sooner out of the room, than 
the artist struck the palm of his left hand with 
his right, and exclaimed — 

" She has a design in sending us off to those 
Valleys of hers, as sure as my name is Wood- 
viUe.'' 

Alexander laughed heartily. 

" How she settled it all ! if they did not settle 
it between them. Did I not tell you she was 
the girl to make everybody do her pleasure — 
even you, whom I thought as firm as a rock? 
She has her objects : remember my words." 

" Nonsense, my dear fellow, what objects could 
she possibly have? " 
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" Why really, Alexander, you are sometimes 
as blind as a bat — don't you see P She knows 
her father will not bo able to travel, or she is 
determined not to allow him ; he will not go to 
Turin, so you must." 

" But why, my sharp-sighted friend P '* 

" To transact his business for him, whatever it 



is." 



Alexander laughed again till he was obliged to 
hold his sides. 

But Woodville was not much out in his con- 
jecture. If the shrewd young lady had not sug- 
gested and urged the departure from their plans 
on the tourists with the distinct purpose of which 
Woodville suspected her, she was certainly not 
long without perceiving how it might be turned 
to her father's advantage. 

He returned, still coughing, to his papers^ 
and coughed and sighed and groaned over them. 
It was pitiable to see Mr. Evelyn at those papers. 
He turned them over and over, now read a por- 
tion of one, then dropped it as if in despair, then 
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took it up again and made a mark with a pencil, 
then tried another ; then tied them in a certain 
order, then untied them and changed the arrange- 
ment, coughing and groaning, and groaning and 
coughing. It was pitiable. At last the cough- 
ing became a fit ; he gave a deeper groan than 
ever, and then his daughter ran over to him, 
gathered the papers all up, tied them together 
doggedly, as if she was resolved they should 
never get loose, and vowed he should not open 
or look at them again until he was well. 

" Yery well, my love ; I acquiesce," he said, 
as the cough ceased, leaving his voice so feeble 
that it was scarcely audible. 

When he got a little better, his daughter sat 
down beside him, and said— 

"Now, papa, listen to me. I have got an 
idea. Mr. Alexander has decided to go to Turin ; 
he is a lawyer, or has been educated for one ; he 
is very obliging, you see, and I am positive he 
is just the man who may be depended upon to 
do anything he undertakes. Now why not ask 
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him to act for you, and put all those plaguy 
papers into his hands P " 

Mr. Evelyn shuffled in his chair, took his 
spectacles from his nose, and stared at her. 

" Why, Fatima, I never heard anything so 
monstrous in my life. Here is a young man on 
a vacation tour, relaxing himself no doubt after 
hard work, and perhaps preparing for harder, 
and you want me to saddle him with a trouble- 
some piece of business like this — he would have 
a pleasant time of it with those papers to study. 
Besides, my dear, they would actually suspect 
us, and with very good reason, of persuading 
them to change their plans for our own selfish 
purposes." 

"Pooh, pooh, as to their plans," said Miss 
Evelyn, curtly, looking vexed at her father's op- 
position. "There is nothing in that. What 
other plan had they but the old stupid cockney 
dog- trot tour of the lakes P They ought to be 
greatly obliged to us for giving them something 
better to do." 
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" Fatima, the tiling is not to be thought of ; say 
no more about it/' 

" Yerjr well, sir, so be it ; but positively you 
shall not make yourself ill with business, what- 
ever comes of it. What would you think of 
going to bed? I think it would be the best 
thing you could do." 

" I will,'' said Mr. Evelyn. 

Towards evening, just as the hour of tea 
arrived, Alexander received a little note from 
Miss Evelyn, a note with three corners to it, in 
every one of which Woodville, as he eyed it, 
saw ci^ft and diplomacy. She was unable to 
receive him and his friend; her father's cold 
was worse, he was a little feverish, and keeping 
his room; in the morning she promised the letters 
to the Valleys, and hoped to bid them good-bye 
before they went. The note was only remarkable 
for being couched in the fewest possible words, 
and written in a bold yet not imfeminine hand, 
as legible as printing, the letters were so dis- 
tinctly fonn^. " 
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There was nothing very deep or crooked in it, 
at all events. Yet troubles were near at hand, 
and little poor TVoodville dreamed that the blow 
was to fall on himself first. 

He was at his toilette the next morning, 
shaving, when somebody came tapping at his 
door. When he opened it, behold it was Hannah, 
to say her mistress would be greatly obliged to 
him if he would allow her to see him for a few 
moments. 

" Of course," replied the artist, in a flatter, 
" with much pleasure, as soon as I am dressed." 

What could she possibly have to say to him P 
Why did she not apply to Alexander if she was 
in any diflSculty? It was only when Hannah 
was going ^-way that he thought of asking how 
the old gentleman was. 

" I am afraid he is seriously ill, sir.'* 

" Has a doctor been sent for ? " 

"I think, sir, my mistress wishes to consult 
you first." 

If Woodville was flurried before, he was twioe 
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as flurried now. He cut short some of his opera- 
tions, and ahnost cut his chin, shuffled off his 
old dressing-gown, huddled on the first decent 
clothes that came to his hand, and obeyed the 
lady's summons with as much composure as he 
could muster. 

He found her sitting coolly at her breakfast. 
While she agitated others, she was composed 
enough herself. It never occurred to him that 
the most loving and devoted of daughters must 
have her breakfast, even with the author of her 
being in bed with a cold. He thought her a 
monster, — ^but he was not very long imder that 
impression. 

When she rose to receive him, which she did 
with warmth, thanking him cordially for coming 
to her, he observed that her face was pale, her 
eye solicitous, and he inferred from her dMa- 
hilUy and the hasty arrangement of her hair, that 
tjie monster of the moment before had probably 
been sitting up during the night with her 
father. 
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" I hope you will excuse me, Mr. Woodville," 
she said, ** but I am in a yen' great difficulty. 
It is most unfortunate that mv father should be 
taken ill in this out-of-the-way place." 

**I am very much concerned indeed, — ^very 
sorry," said Woodville, his trepidation for him- 
self rapidly giving way to interest in the lady ; 
''but surely the place is important enough to 
have a physician ? " 

"JSo doubt it has, but you must know that 
both my father and I have the greatest horror 
of the Italian doctors ; they always bleed." 

" They certainly do," murmured Woodville, his 
uneasiness reviving, but unable to dispute the 
fact. 

"And my father is not a subject for bleed- 
ing, sir — should you say that he was ? " 

" I certainly should not," said Woodville, con- 
scientiously forced to acquiesce in premiss after 
premiss, though dreading the conclusion to be 
drawn from them ; " but why should you allow 
the doctor to bleed ? " 
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To that she had a ready answer. 

" We know something of the doctor here, Mr. 
"Woodville, and he can do nothing but bleed ; if 
there is a Sangrado in Italy, he is one ; so, under 
these circumstances, it occurred to my father, or 
to me, — I hardly know which of us thought of 
it first," — (" I have no doubt you did," thought 
Woodville) — "that as you are not very strong 
yourself, and have probably a few simple medi- 
cines with you, you might have something that 
would give him temporary relief, and give us 
time to send to Milan for a doctor whom we know 
there." 

This was letting him off very easily indeed. 
With this weight taken off his mind Woodville 
brightened up so suddenly that the lady very 
naturally thought he was flattered by her appli- 
cation; he placed all his treasury of remedies 
heartily at her disposal, mentioned one or two 
things which might possibly be of use, and was 
hastening to his room for them, when Miss 
Evelyn, thanking him with great feeling, made a 
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rapid little supplementary request in the form 
of a suggestion that perhaps he would be kind 
enough to see her father. He consented, for he 
was no longer on the defensive, and it was only 
as he unlocked his medicine-chest that he felt 
himself already playing the part of " fe midecin 
malgri luV 

He saw Mr. Evelyn, felt his pulse, and, find- 
ing it low, returned to his daughter with so long 
a face that he alarmed her very unnecessarily. 
He tried to undo the effect by repeated assur- 
ances that there was no manner of danger, but 
she placed less faith in what he said than in 
the signs of uncertainty and agitation which his 
countenance exhibited. 

" You go to-day," she said anxiously, — " you 
must go to-day ? " 

It was easy to embarrass poor Woodville, but 
nothing embarrassed him so much as a question 
put to him point-blank as to his intentions in a 
given set of circumstances. 

''Well," he replied, — "if I thought — really 
— I hardly know what to say." 
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That was just the truth ; he did not know what 
to say, and what he did say further on that occa- 
sion he could never distinctly remember ; only it 
ended in his promising to stay until the arrival 
of the doctor. Whether the offer originated with 
himself or was suggested by Miss Evelyn, he was 
never perfectly certain, but that was a point of 
no consequence. He promised to remain, and 
Miss Evelyn's gratitude knew no bounds. 

" It is so kind, so very kind," she said ; " and 
my father will be so obliged. I must let him 
know at once how kind you are." 

And she ran to her father's room. 

Woodville ran to look for Alexander, who had 
been out for a long walk, and was now vigorously 
eating his breakfast, wondering what had become 
of his friend. 

Woodville rushed in, dashing his hands through 
his hair, and as pale as if he had just seen a 
spectre. He flimg himself down on a sofa. 

"What on earth is the matter, my dear 
f eUow ? " 

VOL. I. G 
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"Everything's the matter, — ^I'm in for 
that's all. If you go to-day, you must go alone, 
— at all events I must stay — ^there's no help 
for it." 

" But why ? pray tell mo why." 

" Because the old gentleman has taken it 
into his head to be ill, and he won't see the 
doctors of the place, and Miss Evelyn saw me 
taking that confounded globule in the boat, and 
thinks I am a doctor in disguise, or at least an 
apothecary. She began by asking me for some- 
thing to relieve him, then she asked me to see 
him, then — I really don't well know how the 
rest of it came about, but here I am planted, 
heaven knows for how long, imtil some physician 
or another arrives from Naples or Milan, or God 
knows where." 

" Is he dangerously ill ? " 

" No, not dangerously, — ^but I would give just 
a thousand guineas to be back again in my qniet 
attic." 

" Calm yourself, old fellow, and try to eat your 
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breakfast. Evexythiiig will come right if you 
only take things quietly." 

" What will you do P " 

" Exactly what I intended to do, when I got 
up this morning. I have ordered a caleche and 
packed my portmanteau. Miss Evelyn does not 
want me," 

" Not here." 

"Nor anywhere else. At all events I will 
be before her, and volunteer whatever services 
I can render. What else can I do, after the 
example you have set me ? " 

" You are a bold fellow." 

"Well, do you eat your breakfast while I go 
and take leave of this terrible yoxmg lady, and 
know the worst." 

Woodville was now getting calm, and begin- 
ning to sip his coffee. As Alexander was leaving 
the room he called him back. 

" Though I abuse her," he said, " she interests 
me in spite of myself. Say all you can to 
encourage her : tell her from me that there is no 
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danger whatever in her fisither's situation ; theie 
will be ample time to get the best advice ; and 
impress upon her also^ my dear fellow, that it is 
only on condition of not being held at all respon- 
sible that I consent to stay." 

" Yes, yes — I shall explain everything as well 
as yon could yourseK." 

" Much better, I hope," said the artist. 



CHAPTER VI. 

IMPOSITIONS AND EXACTIONS. 

Alexander was the very ambassador to send to 
a damsel in distress. He liad spirits enough to 
cheer a bevy of ladies in tribulation. Though 
he had studied hard, there was no sign of the 
desk or a trait of bookishness about him; you 
might have fancied he was bred in a deer-forest, 
or brought up for a dragoon. He was too free 
from foppery to suggest the idea of a lady's man, 
but in competition for lady's favour he would 
have been a formidable antagonist to nine-tenths 
of the finest gentlemen in Mayfair. 

It need hardly be said that Miss Evelyn had 
interested, if not fascinated him, too, as well as 
WoodviUe; indeed much more, for Woodville 
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was chiefly touched by her distress and filial 
affection, but Alexander was attracted also by 
the stronger traits of her character. Then, as 
he had none of his friend's oddities or weaknesses, 
her piercing eye had no terrors for him ; he 
could meet undaunted the penetrating glances 
before which the sensitive Woodville quailed. 
She might look through and through him, if 
she thought it worth the trouble. 

He certainly decided right when he decided to 
take the buU by the horns, and it had the advan- 
tage of making him doubly agreeable in the 
lady's eyes, for it saved her from the difficulty- 
she really felt, daring as she was, about placing 
that big bundle of papers in his hands. It 
was lying on Mr. Evelyn's table, nicely tied up, 
when Alexander entered, and the red tape caught 
his professional eye immediately. 

The first thing he did was to repeat the 
encouraging message which Woodville had 
given him, and Alexander's voice was as cheery 
as his countenance ; his voice and smile together 
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were like a merry marriage-bell on a bright 
May morning. In a moment lie made Miss 
Evelyn feel that she had no reason to be so 
dejected as she visibly was. 

"I have really been very im.easy," she said, 
"and I cannot tell you how deeply indebted I 
feel to your friend." 

" He is very happy," said Alexander, with a 
little exaggeration, " to be able to be of any use 
to your father by remaining here ; and not to be 
behind him, I hope. Miss Evelyn, you wiU 
believe that it will make me equally happy to 
be of any service in my power to him at Turin 
or elsewhere. I hope you will be perfectly frank 
with me." 

Whether stars can sing or not, eyes can 
dance ; at least. Miss Evelyn's certainly did at 
this cordial speech. At the same time she 
blushed slightly, hesitated a little, looked 
thoughtful, and smiled again .brighter than ever 
before she answered. 

" I will be frank with you, Mr. Alexander — 
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80 frank as eyen to confess, what, perhaps^ I 
ought to be ashamed to confess, that I had 
intended to tax your kindness before jou prof- 
fered it ; but I do hope you will impute it all to 
my anxiety about my father, I am sure you will. 
I dare say you have observed how little fit he is 
for business, even when he is in health; his 
tastes don't lie in that way at all; business 
crushes him, and when there are papers to be 
read, and studied, and digested, they make him 
positively ill." 

" I am not at all surprised at it," said Alex- 
ander ; " a man with your father's tastes would 
digest the Bodleian library easier than those 
few documents which I see lying on the table." 

" Those few documents ! " cried Miss Eyelyn, 
her eyes dancing again. " Oh, but I am go 
glad to hear you call them so, for they are the 
very papers I refer to; I was so afraid they 
would frighten you — they are not so few, I 
assure you, but, at all events, they are a moun- 
tain to my poor father." 
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" Can you give me a general idea of the nature 
of the mountain?" said Alexander. 

" Well, indeed, I think I can ; at least I will 
try." 

Then she told him a short story of a matter 
(in itself of no importance to our narrative) 
which had long been in dispute between one 
of the Vaudois pastors and the Piedmontese 
Government about a site for a school; it had 
long been the subject of litigation, but though 
the law was found to be in favour of the 
pastor, there were still difficulties with the 
Government. The English minister at Turin 
was as friendly as possible, but indeed she 
fancied he was not much more given to papers 
than her father ; at least year after year had 
passed, and interview after interview, papers and 
letters always multiplying, and nothing done. 
This year a fresh crop of documents had turned 
up, and Mr. Evelyn was to have another inter- 
view with the envoy, about the result of which 
he was sanguine ; but he no sooner resumed the 
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study of the papers, to refresh his memory and 
put them in order, than he caught that pro- 
yoking cold, and the case was in imminent 
danger of lying over for another twelvemonth. 

"liut remember," she added, "you must see 
Mr. Eglamour, the minister, himself; it won't 
do to see any of the attaches ; when once a thing 
gets into the chancery of a legation, there is an 
end of it." 

** Or rather, perhaps, no end of it," said 
Alexander, "as in another Chancery with 
which I am better acquainted. The minister, 
you say, is friendly ? " 

" Oh, yes, perfectly ; and he is a cleverish 
man enough, only not paperish, any more than 
my father. He would rather read one of Made- 
moiselle Scuderi's folio romances than a protocol 
or a page of a blue-book." 

" The matter ought not to be very immanage- 
able, as the legal obstacles have been got rid of." 

" Do you know, Mr. Alexander, I often think 
it would be clear enough — only for the papers.' 



» 
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" Higlily probable," said Alexander, laughing. 

" When do you go P " 

" On the instant." 

" This is parting very soon," she said, placing 
the documents in his hands ; " but indeed we 
shall never forget your kindness. You will 
return here, I presume, to rejoin Mr. Wood- 
viUe?" 

" I wish I could promise myself that pleasure, 
but I doubt if it will be possible. My friend has 
arranged to meet me at Turin." 

** Return if you can; if not, I must only trust 
that we may meet again. I have written a few 
letters for you to our friends in the Valleys ; one 
is to the pastor of Bobbio, a fine old man, and a 
great friend of ours. I do hope you will go 
there, and if you do, you will be sure to see a 
charming boy in whom we are greatly inte- 
rested, an orphan, and namesake of the famous 
Arnaud, whom you heard my father speak of. 
He is a noble little fellow ; and if you see him, 
you won't forget to give him my love. Thank 



! 
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jon, Mr. Alexander — ^thaok yoa again 
again." 

She gave him her hand cordially, not the '. 
sentimentally ; and cordially, not sentiment 
Alexander returned its warm preesnre. W 
her hand was still in his, though it waa 
for an instant, she looked thoughtful, a 
she had something still to say, and scruple 
say it. 

" Is there anything more, Miss fivelyiL f 
frank with me to the lost." 

" I will," she replied resolutely ; " tiei 
something more, but indeed it is not much, 
one of the inns which you will probably stoj 
my stupid maid left a little book behind hi 
you won't laugh at meP— ao account bool 
green leather, labelled with the word Bo1 
Pray inquire for it, and send it to me by 
post, if you find it." 

They parted, to meet again, but not i 
long, long time, and under greatly altered 
cumstances. 



hi 
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Alexander returned to his own apartment to 
say adieu to Woodville. 

" Good heavens ! " cried the artist, with both 
arms raised, like Dominie Samson uttering his 
familiar exclamation, when he saw in his friend's 
hands the bundle of papers and letters. 

"It out-herod's Herod, does it not?" said 
Alexander, diverted beyond measure at his 
friend's horror. " But I'm off; take care of the 
old gentleman, study the young lady, find out 
all about them, and take her likeness for me, if 
not for yourself." 

"Deuce take me if I do," cried Woodville, 
knuckling the table when his friend was gone. 
" I hope Miss Evelyn has found out by this time 
that it was well she had not the Leone d'Oro all 
to herself." 

But his friend's composure was contagious ; 
the artist got calmer presently. Poor Woodville, 
when his fits of irritability were over, was pain- 
fully conscious of his infirmity, and greatly 
envied Alexander that happier temperament of 
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his which takes life, like a bride, for better, for 
worse, surmounts obstacles by facing them with 
a light heart, and on which responsibilities sit 
as lightly as on a railway director. 

As he saw very little now of the lady — she 
spent so much of her time in her father's room 
— the artist's opportunities of studying her 
character were slight in proportion, and the little 
occurrences of the day seemed always to be 
throwing cross-lights upon it. One of these 
incidents might easily have lead to something 
unpleasant, if not an actual rupture, if, fortu- 
nately, Hannah had not acted the part of a 
buffer and borne the brunt of the collision. 

The young lady, being very exact herself, had 
already been provoked by Woodville's medical 
directions, thinking them much too vague, but 
she had taken care not to let him see how his 
loose practice displeased her. The night, how- 
over, before the doctor came, Mr. Evelyn was to 
take a few drops of some sedative tincture or 
another to compose him to sleep, if sleep refused 
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to come of itself. On tliis occasion Morpheus 
was obstinate and would not come, so Miss Evelyn 
sent her maid to Woodville's room to know how 
many drops were to be taken. 

"Four, or five, or six, according to circum- 
stances," replied Woodville, through the door; 
for he was just stepping into bed. In a minute 
Hannah was back again. Her mistress begged 
to know how many drops exactly. 

" Five, then," cried Woodville impatiently, as 
he was in the act of putting his candle out ; 
" five, in a glass of water." 

He had scarcely laid his head on his pillow, 
when there was another tapping, to know what 
sort of glass he meant. 

He now bounced out of bed, and it was only 
a wonder in his excitement he did not open the 
door and complete his orders in his night-gear, 
but he had just calmness enough left to spare 
Hannah's bashfulness so severe a trial. His 
commotion was only apparent in the tone with 
which he answered— 
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''Five drops in a wine-glass of water — ^five 
in a wine-glass — I hope you understand tliat ?" 

" Yes, sir, now I do/' replied Hannah, as ahe 
ran away. 

" Impertinent hossey ! " he growled, as he 
groped his way back to bed, which he did not 
effect without upsetting his table with the can- 
dlestick and everj'thing else that was on it. 
But it was with the mistress he was enraged, 
and he was profane enough to call her a pert 
minx and a presumptuous chit of a girl twenty 
times over before he fell asleep. 

The next morning the young lady had the 
good feeling to apologise — ^but it was for her 
maid ! 

" What a cunning little thing you are ! " 
thought Woodville, but he was not the less dis- 
armed, and obliged to refrain from the rub he 
had resolved to give her. 

Perhaps something in his face told her that he 
had been offended, for she quickly added — 

" I know you take me, Mr. Woodville, for a 
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very dry, precise, matter-of-fact, methodical sort 
of a person ; and indeed perhaps I am ; but my 
father is partly to blame, for he is just the 
reverse, he has not a notion of order or regularity, 
so I have to do all the precision, as Mrs. Thrale 
had to do all the politeness when she travelled 
with Dr. Johnson ; and then, you must know, I 
was actually educated for an old maid, by a 
worthy aunt of mine, who was one herself, and 
nothing less than a piece of clock-work in petti- 
coats. My father used to say that her heart was a 
pendulum, and he was sure if her hands were 
measured, one would be found long, and the 
other short, like the hands of a watch. It was 
the same excellent woman who taught me figures, 
the accomplishment you heard my father joking 
about the other night." 

" And a very valuable one it is," said Woodville. 

" It ought to be," she replied, " when it is the 
only accomplishment a poor girl has. But do 
you know, Mr. Woodville, I believe I have a 
grain of romance in me, after all." 

VOL. I. H 
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'' I am sure you have/' said the artist, and he 

was really sincere in saying it. 

" At least I have my dreams and fancies like 
other people, and I should be so glad to tell yon 
one of them, if you will take me out on the water 
for an hour ; my father is disposed to sleep, and I 
want a little fresh air." 

"You do indeed," said Woodville feelingly, 
for he saw she was looking pale and worn with 
the confinement and anxiety. "An hour on the 
water will do you good." 

She ran away to put on her things, but was 
back in a moment, and said in her prettiest, 
winningest way — 

"Would it be taxing you too much to ask 
you to make a sketch for me — ever so rough a 
one ? " 

It was not a very heavy taxation. Woodville 
promised to do his best, and went for his sketch- 
book while she was putting on her things, and 
in a few minutes they were paddling on the lake. 

"You must know," said the lady, beginning 
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the conversation, "I have a fancy of old stand- 
ing, at least as old as my acquaintance with 
Orta ; I might almost call it a plan. My fancy 
is to bnild myself some day or another, when I 
get tired of the world, a cottage, or a chalet, 
or a house of some kind or other, on this dear 
little lake, and I want you to sketch the spot for 
me from the water, for I have actually made up 
my mind where it is to be.'' 

The artist smiled, and Miss Evelyn directed 
the boatman to the proper point of view. 

"Salvator himself could not have chosen 
better," said Woodville, when they reached it. 

" And the view it commands is no less fine, I 
assure you ; that is the great point." 

Woodville did a thing of this kind rapidly. 
The sketch was made in twenty minutes, and 
he promised to put in the details and do the 
colouring before he left Orta. 

" And pray consider for me," she said, " what 
sort of a house it ought to be, to suit the 
scenery." 
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" Does your romance really go to the leng^ of 
a cottage ? " said WoodviUe. 

She laughed, and replied, " Well, indeed, per- 
haps it had better be a villa." 

" I thought so," said the artist to himself, and 
then told her that he thought a villa would be 
the correct thing, as they were on the Italian side 
of the Alps. 

Without his pencil he would have been badly 
off during the many solitary hours he had now on 
his hands. Notwithstanding his peevish, vow, 
after finishing the sketch for Miss Evelyn and 
putting in the villa, he took her likeness, as his 
friend had requested, but without troubling her to 
sit for it. 

As in the case of his way-side picture, it was 
not so much a sketch of what she then was, as of 
what he imagined she would be in the lapse of 
time sufficient to develop the opening girl into 
the full-blown woman. He specidated on. the 
changes which ten or a dozen years would pip- 
bably make ; he made the nose more commanding, 
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he rounded, solidified, and doubled the chin, he 
amplified the bust, and the result was a fair and 
portly lady, stately and independent rather than 
haughty, and fit to be the centre of life and 
activity to a goodly family, or a large estate. 
If he dwelt more lovingly on one detail than 
another, and painted it with more care, it was her 
hair. Had he been painting Ceres, he would 
have given the goddess just such locks. The 
eyes were his great embarrassment, and if he 
could with propriety have made one sentimental, 
and the other cool and calculating, he would 
have done it. As it was, he could only com- 
promise between a sparkle of romance and a 
shrewd eye to the main chance. A touch here 
and a touch there made the poetical or the 
speculative expression alternately prevail. It 
was wonderful what changes of character Miss 
Evelyn's countenance underwent according to 
the artist's mood, often influenced by his last 
interview with her. In fact, the expression of 
the eyes was still unsettled when, to his 
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inexpressible * relief, the doctor from Milm 
came. 

To increase his satisfaction, he found in him an 
old acquaintance, whom he had qnite forgotten, 
of his medical-stndent days. Thej agreed to 
dine together, and Woodville had now the oppor- 
tunity he so much desired of learning somel 
of Mr. Evelyn's history. 




CHAPTER VII. 



THE doctor's STOKY. 



** And you actually don't know who our patient 
is?" said Dr. Laurence. 

They had dined^ and were now smoking a cigar 
together, after Laurence had seen the old gentle- 
man, and pronounced that he had turned the 
comer, thanks (as it was at least only courtesy to 
say) to Mr. Woodville's judicious treatment. 
" And you don't know his history ? " 
'^1^0, though his name was quite familiar to 



me. 



" You never heard in Paris of Evelyn Pacha, 
or Evelyn Effendi." 

" Evelyn Effendi ! you are surely joking." 
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'^I^ot at all, I assure you; he was well 
known by that appellation ten or a dozen years 
ago. 

''And how did he come by such an odd nick- 
name?" 

"In the most natural way in the world: he 
resided for years at Smyrna, where he was con- 
nected with a house in the Turkey trade, and 
being a reading man, without any fixed opinions 
he took to studying the Koran, and actually 
turned Mahommedan." 

" You don't say so ! " 

"Whether he was ever actually a pacha, or 
was raised to any other Turkish dignity, I can't 
say, but he certainly deserted the Gross for the 
Crescent, and even wrote a book or a pamphlet 
giving his reasons for preferring the prophet of 
Arabia to the prophet of Nazareth." 

"But he is surely not a Mahommedan at 
present; his interest in the Yaudois proves 
that." 

"No, no, he is a good Christian enough now* 
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I believe, and probably at this time of his life he 
will chai^ge no more — especially on his daughter's 
account." 

" Was she a Mahommedan also ? " 

"No, though the name of Fatima smacks of 
the 'Arabian Nights;' but her father's connec- 
tion with the Turkey trade explains that. She 
was brought up from a child by an aunt, and 
to this day hardly knows, I believe, to what 
extravagant lengths her father went when he 
was in the East, for his family and friends did 
everything to hush the matter up, and it would 
probably have been forgotten before this only 
for the imhappy consequences of his folly." 

" It is easy to see that he is a weak, impulsive 
man, with more learning than judgment, but still 
I am amazed at what you tell me." 

" Oh, he paid dearly for his freak ; his apostasy 
cost him a son." 

"How was that?" 

"It is a singular story. You must know he 
has been twice married ; Miss Evelyn is his 
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child by his first wife. At Smyrna he married 
the second^ an English girl, who h^d been 
brought up in the strictest CTangelical principles^ 
and by her he had the son I speak of. Now 
came the misfortune, indeed I might say the 
tragedy — remember this is all between ten and 
fifteen y^rs ago. It was just about the time 
of the son's birth that the father embraced 
Islamism, and he made no secret of his intention 
to bring up the boy a Mahommedan too. It is 
said, but I never could bring myself to beUeve it» 
that the day was even fixed for performing the 
rite of circumcision ; but certain it is that his 
poor wife fled from his house, carrying off the 
child, got on board a merchant ship about to saQ 
for England, and abandoned him. The ship was 
lost in a storm on the coast of Naples or SioLLy, 
and the unfortunate Mrs. Evelyn, with the most 
of the people on board, perished." 

" And the boy ? " 

"Was saved by a poor Italian, one of the 
passengers." 
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'* But at first you spoke of the son having been 
lo6t." 

" He was saved only to be lost again ; at least 
from that day to this the father has never 
recovered him." 

" How very strange ! how did it hap- 
pen P " 

"The little I know I will tell you. There 
happened to be a young Englishman on board, 
who went by the name of Hardy; he was 
absconding from Smyrna, in consequence of some 
knavish transaction in which he was involved; 
and he was among the few saved. From him the 
British Consul learned the child's parentage, and 
he wrote to inform Mr. Evelyn of its safety. 
Meanwhile, naturally enough, the Consul allowed 
the infant to remain in the care of the man who 
had saved its life, as he happened to have a wife 
at Naples, and they seemed decent people. But 
it turned out most unfortunately, for before an 
answer came from Mr. Evelyn, the Italian, his 
wife, and the child disappeared, and though they 
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were traced as far as Turin^ were never traced 

farther." 

" How strange ! " 

'' The only possible way to account for it was 
that the Italian had learned from Hardy the 
cause of the mother's flight from Smyrna, and 
that either he, or his wife, under the influence 
of strong fanatical feelings, carried off the child 
to save its soul from its father and Mahomet." 

" Is Mr. Evelyn a man of large property P" 

" Pretty well, I believe ; he has a nice estate, 
I think, in Devonshire or ComwalL He was 
driven to distraction by the consequence of his 
foUy." 

^' Tore his beard and his turban, and renounced 
the Prophet, I hope. But of course he took all 
the right stops to recover his child?" 

"Ay, and wrong steps too. Among other 
thing she had the incredible simplicity to employ 
the scamp Hardy at a salary of two hundred 
pounds a year to prosecute the inquiry. The 
fellow induced him to believe that it was only a 
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question of time, that if every nook and comer 
of Piedmont and the Italian cantons was effec- 
tually searched, the boy would certainly turn up ; 
— ^how likely that was to happen, when two 
hundred a year depended upon it not happening, 
I leave you to judge." 

" And is he still paying the subsidy ?" 

"No, about a year ago he discontinued it. 
I suspect his daughter made him see his 
foUy." 

" I can readily believe it," said Woodville. 

" Oh, she has all the shrewd sense her father 
wants ; but they are not rid of Hardy yet ; he 
has the audacity to pretend that the sums he has 
received have not covered half his expenses. 
He persecutes the poor old gentleman both in 
England and on the Continent, making the most 
extortionate demands on his purse, accompanied 
latterly by threats of publishing a full account 
of the business at Smyrna, with the details of 
which he is unfortunately too well acquainted. 
I am told the fellow was lately seen at Milan, 
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very much out at elbow, and I have no doobt 
he is dogging Mr. EtcIjoi at this moment/' 

** If he yields an inch to a rogue like that 
he will be certain to take an ell," said W"oodville. 
"I trust he won't find the poor gentleman oat 
while he is in his present state of health." 

"If he shoxdd come here before you leave, be 
sure, Woodville, to kick him down-etairs,'* said 
Laurence. 

" He would be much more likely to play that 
trick upon me," said Woodville, laughing ; '* but 
tell me, did you ever see our friend the Effendi's 
pamphlet?" 

" Never. I believe only a himdred copies were 
printed, and probably only half of these found 
their way to France or England. When his 
misfortune brought him to his senses, he spared 
no expense or pains to search for them and buy 
them up ; he employed Hardy on that service 
also, and no doubt paid extravagantly for every 
copy he got possession of." 

"Another thing, Laurence. Miss Evelyn 
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ought to be very unworldly to be excessively 
anxious to recover her lost brother, eh ?" 

" Tou mean that she had an eye to her own 
interest in breaking off the arrangement with 
Hardy? Well, I can't speak positively of the 
moral side of Miss Evelyn's character, but in 
that case she certainly only did what common 
sense dictated, and I shall give her credit for 
right feeling also, until I see better reason for 
withholding it." 

Laurence went away the next morning; 
Woodville fixed his departure for the day fol- 
lowing, and then put it off again, just for want 
of energy to pack his portmanteau. In this in- 
terval of dawdling, he resumed his sketch of 
Miss Evelyn, and was still balancing between 
the two expressions when there was a rush of 
muslin in the corridor, followed by a hurried 
tapping at his door. When he went to it, he 
found it was the lady herself; but the cause of 
her emotion will be best explained after we have 
followed the steps of Mr. Alexander and related 
his adventures. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

THE LAT\'YEK's first CASE. 

Alexander would have advanced on his soli- 
tary journey more rapidly had it not been his 
bounden duty to stop at all the places the 
Evelyns were in the habit of stopping at, in 
order to recover the little green account-book. 
His first halting-place was Ivrea, where he ar- 
rived late in the day, but there was no book of 
that or any other kind in the poor inn where he 
put up, so he had no resource when he had 
dined, but to sit down and study the case which 
he had undertaken, with more courage (as he 
sometimes could not help thinking) than modesty 
or discretion. There is a device on an Etruscan 
vase in the British Museum of an imp with a 
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pen in one hand and a flask of wine in the 
other, and the young lawyer, between his bundle 
of papers and his unfinished bottle of Barolo, 
presented a similar picture, especially in the 
dim light of a low and smoky saHe-d'tnanger. 

A solicitor's son, he had perhaps an hereditary 
talent for dealing with masses of documents ; at 
pXL events, he must have had the gift, firom the 
methodical way in which he set about the first 
serious matter of business he ever had on his 
hands. Possibly indeed, there was a degree of 
inspiration in it, for a man may be said to be 
inspired who devotes himself to an enterprise 
with all his heart and soid, with the fair form 
before his mind's eye of one whose smiles he 
hopes to win. As he untied the papers, he 
observed that it was not red tape, as he thought 
at first, but an end of pink ribbon they were 
bound with, and no doubt this little touch of 
feminine grace did not lessen the ardour with 
which he went to work. 

He first arranged the papers according to their 

VOL. 1. 1 
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dates, then he read them carefully over, making 
marginal notes of their contents as he went 
along, then he divided them into groups, saying 
to one group, " Irrelevancy — ^lie there ! *' to 
another, "Surplusage — lie there!" to a third, 
" Mere formality — lie there ! " This winnowing 
process reduced the bulk to nearly a fourth, 
which fourth, having read over with tHe closest 
attention, he marshalled in the order he thought 
best for presenting the subject most intelligibly to 
another mind, perhaps not so quick as his own. 

When all was done, he threw himself back 
on his chair, filled himself out a bumper, and 
laughed to think what a good hit Miss Evelyn 
had made when she said the case was chiefly 
darkened by the papers. 

Then he tied them up again with the pink 
ribbon, handling it more delicately, you will 
easily believe, than if it had been the tape of his 
father's office, finished his flask, called for a 
candle, and went to his bed, musing on diplo- 
matic delays and legal prolixities, with other 



^ 
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things doubtless on which at twenty-five it is 
still more natural to muse. 

The next morning, up with the lark, and 
away to Chiavasso. " Eureka ! " The little book 
with the odd name turned up at Chiavasso. 
This was success the first, and omen of suc- 
cesses to come. Alexander's face beamed with 
delight when the landlord produced the missing 
treasure directly he was questioned about it. 

Alexander then inquired when the post went 
out, as he must send the book by it. 

The landlord having informed him, he took a 
large sheet of paper out of his writing-case, 
wrapped the book in it in the usual way, sealed 
and directed the packet, and having done aU this, 
left the salle-d-manger for a few moments to go 
to his bed-room. When he returned, he found 
a stranger sitting at the table where he left the 
packet, engaged in the gentlemanly occupation 
of examining it so closely as even to pry between 
the leaves of the little book as far as the cover 
permitted. 
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He was a man of the middle size, and so 
strikingly like his father's partner in buainesfl^ 
a gentleman named Mo&t, that at the first 
glance Alexander actually thought he was the 
very man. His head was round, his hair sandy 
and close-cropped; no whiskers, nose short and 
lumpish, complexion to match the hair, and 
eyes small, twinkling, furtive, and unsetded— 
the sort of eye, that without anything bashful in 
it, never looks you straight in the face. He was 
travelling, and that no doubt explained the dust 
on his hat and clothes, but it did not so well 
accoimt for their seedy condition, which the 
removal of the dust would only have made more 
evident. A man has a right to be negligent 
in his dress, but the stranger rather abused the 
privilege, so that, whether a gentleman or not, 
he was probably not at the present moment in 
flourishing financial circumstances. Alexander, 
however, formed his opinion of him neither 
from his shabby attire nor the expression of his 
countenance, but from the meanness in which 
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he detected him, and still more from the hur- 
ried way in which he dropped the parcel when 
his examination of it was interrupted. 

But the stranger's embarrassment was only 
momentary, for he coolly observed, as Alexander 
approached the table — 

"You write a fine bold hand, sir, a capital 
hand." 

" I hope you found it legible,'* replied Alex- 
ander, with sarcastic emphasis on the word. 

" Perfectly ; that's the beauty of it," said the 
seedy stranger, as coolly as before, just as if 
Alexander had been serious, 

Eeceiving no answer to this last remark, 
complimentary as it was, the stranger, instead 
of being offended, grew piore obliging; Orta, 
he said, was the very place he was going to, and 
he would be happy to be the bearer of the parceL 
It would be much safer, in his opinion, than 
sending it through the post. 

"Thank you very much," said our cautious 
yoimg friend, without more courtesy than was 
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absolutely necessary; "but I won't trouble 
you." 

The shabby man was not in the least embar- 
rassed by the curt rejection of his offer, for he 
proceeded to say, " I know the Evelyns very 
weU." 

"Oh," was Alexander's laconic reply, and 
never was a monosyllable uttered in a tone better 
adapted to cut short a dialogue ; but it had not 
the desired effect. 

"I know more about Mr. Evelyn's history 
than anybody living," persisted his companion ; 
"much more than he would like the world to 
know. Oh, if I wished to injure the old gen- 
tleman, I could do it ; but nobody has done him 
such good service as 1 have, though he has not 
behaved handsomely to me, or honourably either. 
Honour, sir, before everything ; don't yon think 

80 I 

While the stranger ran on in this way, Alex- 
ander, who had made up his mind that he was 
some discarded courier, or a butler discharged for 
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drunkeimess or dishonesty, had taken up an old 
newspaper, and affected to be so absorbed as not 
to hear the question addressed to him. He hoped 
this determined attitude woxdd compel the fellow 
to hold his tongue; but, after a short interval, 
he made one more attempt to establish a conver- 
sation. 

" Possibly, sir, you don't know Mr. Evelyn's 
story ? If you like I'll tell it to you." 

Alexander's patience was now exhausted. 

"I do not like it," he said, in the most 
peremptory tone of voice he could assume. "I 
am reading, as ypu see, and I beg you will in- 
terrupt me no more." 

"Thd,t's enough, sir," said the fellow, with 
the same cool efirontery ; " I'm not the man to 
talk to any gentleman who does not like to be 
talked to." 

It was late in the day. Alexander posted the 
green book, and returned to the inn to dine. 
There was a table-d^hdUy but he ordered his dinner 
apart, to guard against the chance of a renewal 
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of the stranger's impertineiice. The liTrflfifnw to 
Moffat, his father's partner, stmck liim more 
every time he looked at him. Mofiht, lie knew, 
had a brother, of whom he had not heard muchi 
but the little he had heard of him was not to hk 
advantage, and this tallied remarkably weU with 
the conclusion he was forced to come to as to the 
stranger's character. At the same time he coidd 
with difficulty bring himself to believe that the 
brother of a man of the high position and re- 
spectability of the Mo&t he knew could be either 
of so low a stamp or in such apparently needy 
circumstances; and this impression was much 
strengthened by what occurred before he left the 
place next morning. Alexander was taking an 
early breakfast, as the coach he was to travel by 
started early, when he observed an unusual oom- 
motion in the house, landlord and landlady, 
waiters and chambermaids, running to and fro 
in excitement, with a variety of exclamations— 
those of the landlord particularly vehement and 
indignant. The cause of the hubbub was simply 
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that the seedy gentleman had decamped at cock- 
crow without either going through the ceremony 
of paying his bill or availing himself of the usual 
way of leaving an inn, having preferred the 
window of his bedroom, which was not much 
above the ground. 

"Has he left no luggage behind himP" in- 
quired Alexander. 

" Only a rascally old trunk,'' said the dejected 
landlord. 

" Oh, if he has left a trunk, he will be sure to 
return." 

" I doubt if all its contents would pay me," 
said the landlord; but the doubt became a cer- 
tainty the next moment, when his agitated wife 
rushed in with the decisive information that she 
had broken open the box, and found nothing but 
some old newspapers, an old coat and trousers 
covered with dust — no doubt those he had worn 
the day before — ^with a couple of good round 
paving-stones, to add the weight that every re- 
spectable portmanteau ought to have. 
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Alexander could only sympathise with the 
plundered innkeeper, as he honestly paid liii 
own little bill, and went his way, mentallj 
apoltigising to Mr. Moffat for having for a 
moment identified his brother with the swindler. 

The next day he was in Turin. 

It was juHt as Miss Evelyn had foreseen. The 
attaclje, or whatever he was, whom Alexander 
found in the ante- room of the British Liegatioiif 
shook his Iicad \?hen Alexander requested an 
interview with the chief, and said he was afraid 
it was quite impossible. But the young lawyer 
bein^ firm, the subordinate begged to know lufl 
business, and said he would see what could 
be done. lie took Alexander's card, and after 
a short absence returned, and said that the 
minister would see him presently for a few 
moments. 

One of the rules Mr. Alexander observed 
through the whole of his professional life, was, 
never to transact business with subordinates when 
the superior powers were accessible, and he al- 
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ways acknowledged himself indebted to Miss 
Evelyn for the lesson. 

No sooner was he in the presence of the bland 
and courteous gentleman who at that period 
represented the English Government at the court 
of Savoy, and had stated in whose behalf he was 
acting, than he perceived at a glance that the 
quick ministerial eye recognised the bundle of 
papers in his hand, and he saw also, through 
all the ease and politeness of the diplomatist's 
manner, that he devoutly wished the documents, 
if not the bearer also, at the bottom of the Medi- 
terranean or the Po. 

He was evidently painfully familiar with the 
bundle, though his horror manifested itself only 
in the air and attitude of calm resignation with 
which, folding his hands and throwing himself 
back in his chair, he prepared for the dreaded 
and inevitable discussion. Alexander could see 
also that his youth did not escape the educated 
eye of the minister ; he fancied there was an 
expression in it as if he thought Mr. Evelyn 
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would have Bhown more sagacity in choosing u 
inHtrumcnt of maturer years. 

No Hooncr, however, did Mr. Eglamofur obsem 
that his youthful countryman placed the bulk 
of the papers aside, and that he obyiooaly meant 
only to torture him with a select few, than his 
features grew a little brighter; and when he 
found that Alexander was not even going to 
inflict those upon him in detail, bat confined 
hiniHelf to a succinct statement of the application 
founded on them, referring to them only to elndi- 
date and support his case, his manner was altered 
altogether, and he began not only to listen with 
attention, but with a lively satisfaction, visible 
both in his posture and his countenance. 

Even before Alexander had said all he had to 
say, Mr. Eglamour interrupted him with anima- 
tion, and, smiling, said — 

" I will frankly tell you, sir, never in all my 
life did I receive a gentleman on official business 
more unwillingly than I received you to-day; 
but I can assure you, with equal truth, that I 
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am as gratefiil to you now as if you had in- 
tentionally done me a most important service." 

Alexander blushed and bowed. The minister 
rose from his chair, advanced cordially towards 
his visitor, and briskly resumed — 

" The fact is, that although poor Mr. Evelyn 
has been bringing this matter before me every 
year, for the last three, I never understood it till 
now. There is no worthier man in existence, 
or a man for whom I entertain a sincerer re- 
spect, but for the transaction of business, — oh! 
Probably my alarm at the sight of these papers 
did not altogether escape your notice. It was 
well founded, believe me. I think I see our 
venerable friend , fumbling them over at that 
table, without regard to chronological order, or 
order of any kind, insisting on reading every 
line, important or not, and either without one 
clear idea of the upshot of his application, or 
without the power of conveying it ; but he would 
still go on, and go backwards and forwards, 
puzzling both me and himself, until at last he 
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would gather them all up again, and escape into 
a burst of eloquent generalities on the cause of 
the Waldenscs and civil and religions liberty all 
over the world. Really, what I have suffered 
in this way in the interests of the Vandois u 
hardly to be matched by the persecutions of that 
gallant people themselves. Now, thanks to you, 
sir, my martyrdom is at an end ; I see my waj 
distinctly, and I make no doubt I shall be aUe 
to arrange the matter without any further diffi- 
culty. Is this your first diplomatic transac- 
tion ? " 

Without waiting for an answer, which indeed 
the young man's heightened complexion rendered 
unnecessary, the minister added — 

" The oddest thing about Mr. Evelyn is this : 
though so hopelessly embarrassed and prolix in 
conversation, on paper he is just the reverse: 
when he writes to mc, as he sometimes does 
on other subjects, — by-the-bye, his letters are 
always in a female hand, — they are concise 
and perspicuous ; I sometimes find it hard to 
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believe that my correspondent is the same 
person.'* 

A natural solution of the envoy's difficulty 
immediately occurred to Alexander, who, his 
business having now been so happily concluded, 
bundled up his documents almost with as much 
agitation as Mr. Evelyn, and was making his 
bow, when the great man took his hand with 
cordiality, and said he was extremely glad to 
have made his acquaintance. 

" To be frank with you, sir," said Alexander 
smiling, " I got a hint to transact this little 
affair with yourself alone." 

" Ha ! " cried the minister, laughing, " you 
were warned against the Chancery. The truth 
is, Mr. Alexander, I would sometimes willingly 
give a good deal to keep an affair out of the 
Chancery myself. Are you in the public ser- 
vice P " 

Alexander mentioned his profession, and the 
minister, having requested to have his address 
in London, shook him again cordially by the 
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hand, and accompanied him to the door of the 

apartment. 

As he was going down-stairs, he heard a heD 
tinkle, and before he was out of the house the 
same attach^ was at his heek to say that his 
chief would thank him to step back again for a 
moment. 

" Do you make any stay in Turin ?** 

" A very short one ; I am going for a day or 
two into the Valleys, at Mr. Evelyn's sugges- 
tion." 

" Most opportime ! It is the very excursiosL 
I was about to suggest. You have represented 
Mr. Evelyn so ably, that perhaps you will be 
kind enough to be my proxy in a little affidr 
which I find myself unable to attend to in 
person." 

" I could not undertake to represent you, sir," 
replied Alexander modestly, "with anything 
like the same confidence, if, indeed, without 
actual presumption." 

" You are far better qualified," said' the min- 
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ister laughing, " for the duty in question than I 
have been, alas ! for some dozen years — eheu 
fugaces! I want a representative at a rural wed- 
ding — to dance with the bride, make a little 
speech to her on my part; and, by Jove! Mr. 
Alexander, I should not wonder if to kiss her 
will not prove to be one of your duties. I see 
by your eye you accept my commission. You 
will really confer a great favour on me, and 
believe me I should not ask it if I did not feel 
sure that the wedding festivities, which will give 
you an opportunity of witnessing the curious 
hymeneal customs of the country, will help to 
make a day or two pass agreeably among those 
simple people." 

Alexander returned a graceful and pleasant 
answer, and went away highly pleased with the 
minister, and perhaps — was it unpardonable P — 
a little with himself. 

In the evening his credentials were sent to 
him at his hotel, with a box containing a present 
for the bride ; and the following evening, as the 
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Hun waH dropping behind the snowy Bnnunita of 
the Cottion Alps, the enterpriBing jormg lawyer 
juiniKxl out of his caliche at the Bear, in the 
little town of La Tour. 



CHAPTER IX. 



DOINGS IN THE VALLEYS. 



It was at Torre the ceremony was to come off 
at which Alexander was to act as proxy for the 
EngKsh minister ; he found the whole village in 
a state of excitement and active preparation for 
\\ie fite. It took a very short time to make a 
friend of the Evelyns, and the representative 
of Mr. Eglamour, acquainted with the leading 
rural notabilities ; he was charmed with their 
simple maimers and hospItaKty, and they were 
soon charmed with him in turn. As Mr. Egla- 
mour was very popular, his absence was felt at 
first as a considerable disappointment, but the 
maidens, at least, soon plucked up their spirits 
when they saw the handsome young man who 
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had come in his place. As Alexander walked 
through the little village conducted by the pastor, 
many a bright eye peeped at him from behind 
a shutter, many a virgin merry and wise, who 
trimmed the lamp of primitive Christianity in 
these famous mountains, panted for the dance 
in which he might possibly fall to her lot as a 
partner, and marvelled, had the Church of ^England 
many such comely sons. 

How admirably Piety and Mirth would dwell 
together in this world, if only miserable mea 
would permit their union ! Juno's swans were 
not better paired, or more naturally hannonioos. 
Of all things that are strange and unnatural, a 
sour and bleak religion ought to be the strangest, 
for in truth a dark light, a troubled peace, or a 
dismal joy, is no greater paradox. No such 
monster, at least in those days, infested the 
Protestant villages, and if it had, such a knight 
as Alexander, armed from top to toe in a 
panoply of good humour, would soon have put 
it to flight. Though not a Scotchman, he knew 
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sometliiiig of devout austerities ; though not a 
Low Churchman, he had some knowledge of 
Evangelical spleen; here for the first time he saw 
godliness and gaiety reigning together over a 
whole community, and of all the evidences that 
the poor Vaudois were indeed the inheritors of the 
pure and undefiled apostolic times, this was the 
one which made the deepest impression upon him. 
Not forty Tartuflfes, however, with the same 
power of Mawworms, not the concentrated spirit 
of Exeter Hall itself, collected in the month of 
May, not a hundred wet blankets, or their ftdl 
equivalent in the mantle of the Dean of once 
merry Carlisle, could have made La Tour a dull 
place on the present occasion. Old and young 
were equally bent upon festivity, and there was 
a vigour about all the arrangements and pre- 
liminaries which was after Alexander's own 
heart. Often has he been heard to say, recall- 
ing this passage of his young days, that he 
never in his life went through so much hard 
work, as far as his legs were concerned, in the 
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same space of time, as during the three or four 
days which he passed with the Yaudois. Pro- 
digious walking to explore the yaUeys and yicdt 
all the spots sacred to the memories of heroes 
and martyrs; then dancing on the same scale 
until jocund day stood tip-toe on the top of 
Monte Yiso ; much, no doubt for the honour 
of his country, but quite as much, perhaps, to 
prove himself worthy of his friends at Orta and 
Turin. For the feasting and junketing it 
required the prowess of Hercules, when he ate 
Admetus out of house and home. 

Frederika Bremer has in one of her works 
given such a lively account of a Yaudois wedding, 
that one could almost fancy she had taken it firom 
Alexander's reminiscences. On the eve of the 
ceremony, the bride gave her parting feast to 
her young friends, and what a jovial feast it was ! 
What dancing, what laughing, how the joke went 

round. 

*' Quips and cranks and wanton wiles, 
Nods and becks and wreathed smiles, 
Sport that wrinkled care derides, 
And laughter holding both his sides." 
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The bottle went about as freely as if the Ghtlilean 
miracle had been repeated, and every mountain 
rill had been changed into sparkling Asti. The 
oldest Barbes, as the pastors of the valleys are 
called, drank and chirped like grasshoppers. 
One of them, who had some black-letter lore, 
amused the company with the calculation of a 
German divine that the miraculous wine drunk 
at Cana aiaounted to ninety dozen. As to Alex- 
ander, he had double duty to do, now pledging 
the merry ministers, now treading a measure 
with every pretty Protestant in her turn, and 
thrice over with the lusty lass whom to-morrow 
he was to give away in holy wedlock. What a 
popular fellow he was before the night was half 
spent; and perhaps it was not arranged and 
settled in every comer, wherever two or three 
were gathered together, among seniors as well 
as juniors, that he was Miss Evelyn's accepted 
swain! But serious matters are not settled in 
so easy a way as they settle them on such 
occasions. Many things happen between cup 
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and lip ocea^ionallT, even tkongli the cap mtj 
be destined to reach the lip in the long run. 

Wonderful it was that any force was left ftr 
the great day itself, which was hat a oontinior 
tion of the preceding rcTels. It hegan with the 
procession to the bride's house, consiflting of 
the bridegroom, a comely fanner of Angrogna* 
accompanied by his kindred of the same TaUey. 
Alexander in the character of his godfather led 
the way, and knocked at the door, according to 
immemorial usage. 

It was the part of the maiden's father to affect 
surprise at the risit, and to demand what his 
visitors wanted. 

"To beg one of your daughters in wedlock 
for my fair godson/' replied Alexander, with all 
the gravity he could muster. 

Never was an old swain so flattered ; he goes 
in, and soon reappears, leading one of hii 
daughters by the hand. 

" Is this the one your godson fancies P ** 

" This maiden," answers the sponsor, " would 
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be sure to make him happy as the day is long ; 
but, sir, she is not his choice." 

On this the sire withdraws with the rejected, 
looking much cast down at her fate. 

Then a second lass is produced. 

" Is this the young man's desire P " 

" She is charming too, but it is not she who 
has won my godson's heart." 

Upon which the second retired likewise, but 
looking more indignant than sad, for such was 
her cue. 

On the present occasion this pleasant litany 
was four times repeated, for though the father 
had only two daughters, he had borrowed a 
pair of buxom nieces to protract the fun, as the 
custom exacted, one which, for all we know to the 
contrary, was observed eighteen hundred years 
ago, and possibly at the marriage of Cana itself. 

At length the master of the house came forth 
with the true maid. 

"Yes, yes, she is the right one; she is the 
girl for my godson." 
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"Goofly I give her to Toa with honour wai 
fair rftpute. Que row* la pre$errtx de tori," 

Hi on did Alexander receive her plump roET 
hand, which he ought forthwith to haTe plioel 
in tho bridegroom's to be devoatly ki a a o d, insteid 
of doing which he audaciously took the fint- 
fnjilH IiiniHclf, an innovation in the (^renoMiniil 
Up w}iich neither the bride herself, nor anyone 
on her jmrt, objected. 

During this preliminary service the bride wore 
hor ordinary daily dress, such as she wore hqr- 
making, or picking mulberry leaves, but presently 
hIio came forth from her bower in full nuptial 
trim, which was the purest white, the gift of 
tlio miniHtor, with a garland on her brows of the 
fnjHlicHt flowers of the valleys. Her hands were 
full of bunches of roses to distribute among the 
young men, and Alexander's was big as a rose- 
busli. 

The ceremony in the church ensued^ after 
which took place the homeward procession back 
to the bride's abode, stopping at all the barriireSf 
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as they are called^ or at every farm-house on the 
road, the good-wife appearing at every door, with 
the air of expecting no such coiners, but prajring 
them to step in notwithstanding, when by the 
merest accident the table was found groaning and 
creaking under aU sorts of rural dainties. When 
Alexander could do no more himself, it rejoiced 
him to see how fast others disposed of the good 
things, not only eating and drinking their fill, 
but stuffing their pockets with fruit and con- 
fectionery — a proceeding he ought to have 
imitated, to be in the fashion of the Valleys. 

And of this he was not left long in ignorance, 
for feeling some pressure behind him at the last 
of the hospitable statioxis, he turned quickly 
round, and discovered a strikingly handsome boy 
of eleven or twelve thrusting a handful of over- 
ripe peaches and figs into his coat-pocket, his 
face radiant with archness and glee. 

Alexander no less playfully arrested his arm, 
and asked him his name. 

" Henri Amaud," said the boy. 
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" Amaud ! " cried Alexander ; '' what ! are yoa 
Miss Evelyn's young friend, of Bobbio P If so, 
I have twenty loves for you from. her. But she 
never told me you were capable of playing me 
such a prank.'* 

" TVe play all sorts of pranks at a wedding," 
said Amaud, with little of foreign accent; in- 
deed not only his voice but his features and 
complexion were much more English than 
Italian. 

" Are your parents here P " asked Alexander, 
forgetting what Miss Evelyn had told him on 
that point. 

The boy looked up at him with a sorrowful 
smile, and the pastor of Torre, who was standing 
by, answered for him. 

"He is an orphan," he said, caressing with 
his hand the boy's glossy black hair; **if a 
child can be called an orphan who has God for 
both his father and his mother." 

He then informed Alexander that little Amaud 
was born in the south of Italy, although his 
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parents were natives of these valleys ; they died 
after their return to them, when their son was 
very young, and at their death he had been 
bequeathed to the care of the aged minister of 
Bobbio, his grand-uncle, by whom he had been 
carefully and lovingly brought up. 

" I have got a letter for the pastor of Bobbio," 
said Alexander ; " I am going there to-morrow." 

" Oh, are you P " cried Henri. " Then I'll go 
back with you, and I will show you the famous 
places, and my goats, and the books Miss Evelyn 
gave me with her name in them, and the water- 
falls, — oh, if we only had one good right-down 
pouring wet day to make them as beautiful as 
they sometimes are ! " 

"Perhaps the rain would not be quite so 
agreeable to Mr. Alexander, with a long walk 
before him," said the pastor. 

" Eain is coming, and over much of it," said 
another of the bystanders, shaking his head, and 
pointing to a mass of dark clouds beginning to 
gather over the hills ; " it may improve the 
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waterfalls, bat it won't mend our nrnda, wtudt 
are rough enoogh at the beat." 

"Oh," cried little Amand, grasping Akx- 
ander's hand, as if to hold him fiwt to his engage- 
ment, " Toa won't mind a shower, will toq ? — 
it will only be a shower, and as to the loadB ther 
are a great deal nicer than the stupid, smooCk 
ones down in the plain ; there is only a sAretm 
to be jumped here and there ; and I'll show yoa 
the great jump Miss Evelyn took one daj last 



summer. 



CHAPTER X. 



THE LAND-SLIP. 



That night was not as merry as the last. The 
approaching change in the weather made many 
of the revellers anxious to get back to their 
mountain homes, and some took their departure 
at once lest the rain should stop them. The 
young people danced again, and initiated Alex- 
ander into many of their in-door sports and 
pastimes, but the elders were grave, and sat 
apart discussing the prospects of the morrow, 
and recounting their recollections of the various 
inimdations they had witnessed in their time, 
and the destruction of houses and crops, and even 
whole hamlets, by the resistless force of the 
torrents swollen by great and sudden rains in 
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the high mountains. Still no rain fell at Torre. 
Only the gathering masses of yapour, gradually 
involving hill after hill, and the gTOwling of 
distant thunder presaged storm, and indicated 
that it had already commenced in tlie upper 
valleys. Even when the morning broke, the 
weather was not so very bad as to intimidate so 
bold a pedestrian as the young Englishman, much 
less to damp the ardour of little Amaud, who 
was not only eager to get home, but delighted to 
think the cascades would be in their glory. It 
was in vain for the old women and grey-beards 
to remonstrate. Alexander set out with his com- 
panion rather late in the day, as there were still 
objects of curiosity to be visited at Torre, and it 
was as much as the good people could do to 
induce them to accept the loan of a couple 
of huge red imibrellas. There was a thick 
penetrating mist when they started, which soon 
changed into decided rain, and the road, rugged 
at the best, grew every moment heavier, more 
and more cut up by the rills that poured down 
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from every height, to swell the roaring brook 
at the bottom of the vale. As long as there 
was any steady walking Alexander took advan- 
tage of it to ask Amaud a hundred questions 
about himself, and his relations, and the Evelyns, 
and his studies, and what he intended to be 
when he was a man. The boy's replies interested 
him greatly. They proved him well-instructed 
for his age, unusxially intelligent, overflowing 
with gratitude to his benefactors, eager for im- 
provement, enthusiastic and ambitious. He had 
been taught English partly by the Evelyns them- 
selves, by Miss Evelyn chiefly ; from the pastor 
of his native valley he had learned Latin, and 
had made progress enough in Greek to read a 
chapter of the Greek Testament. 

•' You will be a Barbe yourself, one of these 
days," said Alexander. 

" No," said Amaud, proudly, " I am going to 
be a missionary." 

" A missionary ! " repeated Alexander, " why a 
missionary P " , 

VOL. I. L 
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" Because I have read all about Henry Martyn 
and Joseph Wolff, and a great many more, and 
I want to be like them, and travel in strange 
countries, among savage people with toma- 
hawks, and who live in wigwams or holes in the 
ground, and make them wiser and better and 
happier." 

" Have you ever seriously thought of the risks 
and dangers of that kind of life ? It is a noble 
career, but full of difficulties and trials." 

" Oh, yes, I have thought of all that, but it 
does not discourage me. I am strong, and I 
shall be a great deal stronger and taller when 
I'm a man, and why should not I do what others 
have done ? " 

"But your good uncle, does he approve of 
your plan," said Alexander ; " how will he like 
to be left alone in his old age ? " 

" Oh," cried Amaud, " I wish he approved of 
it more than he does, but he doesn't oppose it 
now ; he knows it would never do for me to lead 
the quiet life of a pastor, even in this country. 
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wild as it is. Mr. Evelyn used to tell me that 
there are dangers enough in the path of a 
Vaudois minister to satisfy anybody, especially 
in winter, or even in summer in such weather as 
this." 

" And really I think he told you true," said 
Alexander, suddenly finding himself on the edge 
of a gaUy, a yard and a half wide, right across 
the road, ploughed by a furious little stream, 
which the day before scarcely wetted the stones. 
The rude carriages of the country, had he taken 
one, could not have proceeded a step farther. 

"Follow me!" shouted Arnaud, springing 
over the chasm in the greatest glee. 

" It's nothing by daylight," ^he added, when 
ihey were on the other side, " but in the dark, 
when one of our ministers has to visit a sick 
person in such weather, he has to look before he 
leaps." 

"I should think so," said Alexander. From 

■tfliB point, which was only a third of the way, 

^Ileir progress was slow, for there were not 
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twenty yards of road that were not broken up 
more or less by the increasing floods. It was no 
longer walking, but incessant jumping from 
stone to stone exposed by the waters, or across 
channels, many of them deeper and wider than 
the first they came to. Now, too, the rain was 
coming down steadUy ; deep groans of thunder 
came from the direction of Bobbio, where they 
were going, and the main stream in the depths 
of the gorge at their right was rising rapidly 
over the hugest boulders in its bed, and bellow- 
ing like a water-devil. In a few moments they 
came to "Fatima's jump," as Amaud called 
it. 

" She could not jimip it now," he said, look- 
ing gravely at the crevice, " nor can I either." 

Alexander himself thought it more discreet 
not to attempt it, so they scrambled over as best 
they could, up to their knees in the whirling 
water, Amaud never thinking of himself^ but 
only anxious to find the shallowest spots and 
safest footing for his companion. It was soon 
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obvious, however, to Alexander that the little 
fellow was growing uneasy, though it was 
evidently not on his own account. 

" This is a wonderful flood," he said, " to have 
come 60 suddenly ; if it goes on increasing, we 
flhall find Bobbio in a bad way ; no place in the 
Yalleys is in such danger in floods. We are 
near it now. Do you hear a bell P" 

Alexander listened attentively, but such was 
the' noise of the rain, and the river tumbling 
below, and the stareams dashing and flashing 
down on every side, that for some moments no 
other soimd was distinguished. At length the 
bell was distinctly heard by them both, a con- 
tinual, unequal, excited, fltful ringing, of itself 
suggestive of alarm and distress. Its object, as 
the boy explained, was to collect the inhabitants 
of the Uttle district together, at least as many as 
had their dwellings in exposed situations on the 
hill-side, and besides to muster as great a force 
of the peasantry as possible, both to keep the 
Watercourses clear of obstructions and strengthen 
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their embankments at the points where they 
might need support. 

" They will want all our help, I can tell you," 
said Amaud, "my uncle^s house is the most 
exposed of all in case of a land-slip ; the first 
thing they would do woidd be to remove him 
to one of the houjses lower down in a protected 
situation, where everyone will go if there is real 
danger." 

It was now hard to see anything, the sky 
was so black, and the rain fell in such torrents, 
like a water-spout, but in a moment or two they 
distinguished voices, and heroic little Amaud 
dashed on through thick and thin, over every 
obstacle, crying out that they were working at 
the embankments, and bidding Alexander follow. 

When they came to the embankments, it was 
easy to see from the energy and anxiety of the 
peasantry working at it that they were in the 
greatest alarm, and the roaring of the waters 
seemed amply to justify it. They took no notice 
of the new comers — indeed they hardly observed 
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them^ the darkness was so great, for owing to the 
TLolence of the rain, they had not even the 
benefit of torchlight, though the sun had already 
gone down. 

" We can do no good here," shouted the brave 
boy ; " come on to the village, it is only a few 
steps farther — there where you see the lights; 
we are quite near, and yet we can hardly hear the 
bells." 

After a few minutes' struggling through 
obstacles which they could not see, and wading 
up to their knees through the water or the mud, 
which seemed to be tumbling down from all 
the heights around, they gained the houses, and 
foimd the people in them (only women and 
children and the oldest men), paralysed with 
terror. All who could work were either at the 
embankments, or at other parts where there were 
Uves to be saved. Arnaud rau into the first 
house he came to, thinking of nothing but his 
uncle's safety. Nobody could answer his ques- 
tions; they could hardly hear his voice in the 
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din, or distiiiguisli his features by the few little 
glimmering lights they had. He rushed out 
again, still adjuring Alexander to follow him to 
the little inn. There was more light there, and 
they knew him, but could tell him nothing of his 
uncle, 'except that some of the strongest of the 
peasant49 had gone to his rescue, and had not 
returned. 

"This way, this way!" cried the distracted 
boy, dashing forward once more. 

Alexander could only follow him blindly, imtil 
a flash of lightning of unusual vividness, which 
for an instant illuminated every object, not only 
showed the direction which the boy took, but 
revealed the whole situation of the village with 
respect to the mountains that hemmed it in. In 
a minute Alexander was abreast of Arnaud, who 
by the next flash pointed out his uncle's house, 
still standing on a platform which seemed to 
have been cleared out of the forest of pines, at a 
height of about a hundred yards above the level 
of the village. 
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"As the house is standing/' said Alexander, 
"its inhabitants must be safe/' 

" Oh," cried Amaud, " there is nobody in the 
house now, you may be sure ; they are trying to 
get my poor old uncle down, and that will be the 
difiB.culty if the path is washed away. Gome on, 
come on I Oh, what a blessing the lightning is ! " 

A forked flaeh of extreme brilliancy was in- 
stantly followed with a clap which all the 
artillery in Europe discharged together could 
hardly haye equalled. Alexander's eye was 
fixed on the pastor's house under and amongst 
the pines. The next moment there was a crash- 
ing sound, almost as loud as the thunder, but 
totally different from thunder, it was the head- 
long fall of the whole of the hill-side above the 
house, which was swept away while he was look- 
ing at it, by an avalanche of loosened rock and 
uprooted forest By the next flash there was 
nothing visible but a broad ghastly expanse of 
naked earth and stone stretching up to the moun* 
tain's brow. 
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But though the dear abode where he had 
passed his childhood was thus suddenly and fear- 
fully destroyed before his face, poor A maud 
thought only of the old man's life, which was 
dearer to him a thousand times, and he thought 
of it collectedly too, which at such a moment 
many a brave man of mature years could not 

I 

have done. 

The level space where the house had stood 
seemed for a few moments to stay the cataract 
of rubbish, but in a few moments more the faU 
continued, and even after reaching the bottom 
of the valley, many blocks of stone and frag- 
ments of tall pines rolled on almost to the spot 
where Alexander and Amaud stood. 

The former had already abandoned all hope 
of saving the life of anyone who had either been 
in the house or who had gone to the relief of 
its inmates. Not so the boy, for, knowing the 
minutisd of the locality, he observed that the 
land-slip had not crossed the mule-path that 
led down to the village, so that it could not 
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havd increased the danger of anyone who was 
descending by it. All depended, therefore, on 
the path being practicable. They pressed on, 
straining their ears to catch the sound of a 
human voice, often thinking they heard one, 
often finding themselves deceived. 

"We shall be in the path ourselves in a few 
moments,'^ cried Arnaud. " It begins to ascend 
just above here. There ought to be two 
poplars/' 

" I see no trees at all," said Alexander. 
"They have been rooted up," said the boy; 
"but never mind ; I hear voices," and he clapped 
his hands with delight. 

Alexander gave a piercing whistle. It was 
answered instantly. Arnaud again clapped his 
hands and danced with joy. The voices grew 
more distinct every instant. A moment more 
a group of people were visible at a distance of 
hardly fifty yards, but unhappily, they saw at the 
same time that they were separated from them 
by an obstacle which Arnaud had not foreseen. 
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with all his experience of the valley. The un- 
precedented flood of that day and night seek- 
ing vents in all directions^ had found one here 
in what was for the moment a torrent of the 
wickedest aspect, and five or six yards wide, 
rushing as if it ran amuck to join the main 
' waters lower down. In an hour it had scooped 
out the bed in which it foamed, for the peasants, 
who were now stopped by its breadth and fury, 
had hardly noticed it as they went up the hill 
— it was so small a thread. The old minister, 
however, had been carried down so far in perfect 
safety, except for his exposure to the night and 
storm — ^perils enough for a man in his advanced 
years. The point now was how to get him 
across the extemporised torrent. The peasants 
had already tried to ford it, and narrow as it 
was, pronounced it impracticable. It was n:ot 
merely the depth, but the slipperiness of the 
stones and the rage of the water daunted them ; 
it was as much as any man could do to cross 
himself; and as to carrying another on his 
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back, it was pronounced a sheer impossi- 
bility. 

" But it must be done/' cried Alexander, " or 
you might as well have left him to perish with 
his house.'' 

The word "impossible" was heard from the 
other side again. 

" We shall see," said Alexander coolly. " Have 
any of you a ropeP If you have, throw me 
one end of it. And keep a tight hold of the 
other." 

" He's an Englishman," shouted Arnaud, " and 
a friend of Mr. Evelyn's." 

Alexander could hardly help laughing at the 
proclamation of his coimtry and position at such 
a critical moment. There was a rope, it was 
flung across, Alexander caught it, again desired 
Afim to hold fast, and instantly plunging into 
the water, steadying himself as much as he 
could with his red umbrella, in a few strides 
was safe on the other side. 

" Now," he said to the men, " two of you must 
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get over to hold the rope again, and I undertake 
to cany the old man." 

The example decided the wavering courage of 
the peasants, and two of them obeyed, though 
there was only a boy on the other side to do 
what they had done to assist Alexander; but 
they knew who the boy was. One of them, 
however, stumbled and almost lost his legs for 
a moment, but they both crossed. 

Now came the tug, one for life or death, for 
one at least, perhaps for two. The poor old 
minister, almost speechless with cold and terror, 
was lifted on Alexander's shoulders, like the 
aged Trojan in the epic. The young Englishman 
then replaced his umbrella with a stout pole 
which he took from a peasant, seized the end of 
the rope once more, and confident in his youth 
and strength, which he well might be while 
devoting them to such a noble use, he committed 
himself and his venerable burden with redoubled 
caution and more intense steadiness to the dark 
and raging waters. For one instant his step 
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faltered^ and the swaying of the rope made the 
men on the other side perspire with fear; but 
he kept his footing firm, and in little more than 
a minute the aged uncle was safe in his nephew's 
arms. 

It was dawn when the hoary minister was 
carried to the village, where they had given up 
all hope of his deliverance, and, as it was, it 
seemed impossible that he could survive many 
hours, for he was in his seventieth summer. 
Had anybody then predicted that his life was 
to be protracted for more than ten years, after 
what he went through that night, the prophecy 
would have seemed ridiculous. 

At break of day the flood had already begun 
to abate ; the storm had ceased, the sun shone 
npon the desolation of the night, and Alexander, 
feeling that the only safety for himself was in 
continued movement, drenched as he was, and 
being also desirous to escape the ovation which 
his services were likely to bring upon him, stole 
away, and, broken up as the road was, made his 
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way back to Torre. There lie only stopped to 
change his clothes, and returned to Turin, leaving 
his fame to follow hini, which it probably did 
all the faster and louder for his carelessness 
about it. 



CHAPTER XI. 

MB. WOODVILLE REJOINS ALEXANDER. UNPLEASANT 
TIDINGS, AND HASTY DEPARTURE. 

At Turin Alexander found letters which made 
hiTn extremely uneasy about the state of his 
£Either^s afi&ors, and determined him to start for 
home as soon as Woodville joined him. He 
ought to have reported himself to Mr. Eglamour 
in strictness, but the same feeling that prompted 
him to shun the applause of the Valleys decided 
him not to do so. 

He was not kept long waiting for the artist, 
by whose face, the moment he appeared, it was 
easy to divine that, like the ghost, he had a tale 
to unfold ; and this brings us back to the point 
where we left Mr. Woodville suddenly inter* 

VOL. I. M 
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rupted at his pencil by Miss Evelyn's agitated 
knocking at the door of his bed-room. 

Miss Evelyn was reading to her father when 
a servant came to inform her that a person had 
just arrived who desired to see her. Instead 
of requesting to know his name and business 
in the first instance, she thought it would be the 
shortest way to see him at once. 

On entering the salon she found a man there 
whom she knew only too well, and whom the 
reader knows also, for he was the same person 

9' 

who had behaved so handsomely in the inn at 
Chiavasso. 

" You are surprised to see me, Miss Evelyn," 
he said, with effrontery. 

"With good reason," she replied haughtily, 
"you cannot possibly have any business either 
with me or my father." 

" That remains to be seen," said the fellow, in 
the same cool way. 

" My father is determined, you well know, 
Mr. Qardy, to have nothing more to do with 
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you ; he has been imposed on long enough, and 
he will not be imposed on any more ; his eyes 
are open; there is no use in your foUowing us 
about the world — ^you will gain nothing by it." 

" Again, my sultana, that remains to be seen, 
— ^your father is imposed on, I admit, but it's 
not by your humble servant." 

" What do you mean by that, sir," said Miss 
Evelyn; her eyes flashing and her face pale with 
anger, no less at his vile insinuation than at the 
absurd title by which he had the malignity, as 
well as the audacity, to address her. 

" Oh, you know what I mean very well. Miss 
Evelyn, you know who would gain and who 
would lose if your father was to discover his son." 

"Insolent fellow! — ^but I'm wrong to hold 
any conversation with you. Go instantly about 
your business ! " 

" I have not told you my business yet," said 
HArdy ; " you know a gentleman of the name of 
Alexander P " 

" Well, sir." 
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"I met him at Chiavasso, where he met an 
unpleasant accident." 

*' An accident ! — ^nothing serious I hope," cried 
Miss Evelyn, with more emotion than if she had 
been some years older she would probably have 
exhibited in such company. 

"Nothing more serious, Miss Evelyn, I am 
happy to say, since you take such an interest in 
the gentleman, than the loss of his purse." 

"And he is kept at Chiavasso for want of 
money ? " 

" Just so, miss, and he commissioned me to 
come here to let you know, and request you to 
let him have four or five hundred francs, which 
he will repay when he arrives at Turin." 

" Oh, of course," she said without hesitation, 
" he must have whatever he wants." 

But the next moment it struck her as sus« 
picious that Alexander should not have desired 
his messenger to apply to Mr. Woodville, so she 
thought she might as well ask a question to test 
the truth of the story. 
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"How did it happen," she said, "was his 
money in gold P " 

"Yes," said Mr. Hardy promptly, "in gold, 
there were twenty Napoleons in his purse, and 
a five-franc piece." There is nothing like pre- 
cision in details to inspire confidence in a story. 

But Miss Evelyn was so far from being in- 
spired with confidence, that on leaving the room, 
as it were to get the money for Mr. Alexander, 
she turned the key in the door as noiselessly 
as she could, locking Mr. Hardy up, and ran to 
Mr. Woodville's apartment, thinking how nicely 
she had caught the rat in a trap. 

When Woodville came to this part of the 
story (for the reader will remember that he 
was the narrator), Alexander exclaimed with 
delight — 

" Capital ! — ^how well done ! — and you played 
your part just as well, I have no doubt — of course 
you took the fellow prisoner ! " 

"I did no such thing," replied Woodville 
drily, "let me finish my story," 
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" Go on, go on, — what a pity you let the rascal 
escape ! Tou knew I had no gold, so of course 
the fellow was a swindler. How could you throw 
away such a splendid opportunity P" 

" Opportunity of getting my head broken ! — 
Tou are every bit as bad as Miss Evelyn. I'm 
so well cut out, am I not, for a thief-catcher ? 
She wanted me, of course, to secure him — 'Now 
do, Mr. Woodville,' as cool as Beatrice asking 
Benedick to challenge Claudio." 

" Well, but as you had him locked up, what 
did you do with him ? " 

" Why, as soon as I showed her — and it was 
no easy matter, she is such a pig-headed thing — 
that there was nothing in prudence to be done 
but let him go about his business, we went back 
to the room, and found nobody there ; he must 
have discovered that he was locked in, and 
jumped out of the window.'' 

'' His alarm was superfluous," said Alexander. 
" I see, Woodville, you are of Dogberry's way of 
thinking in such cases." 
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" Well, I am — there's no more about it — ^but 
I'm not an officer of justice like Dogberry. I'm 
neither a doctor nor a constable, and I have been 
expected to perform the duties of both; it's 
rather hard, but it's all over now; only wait 
until you catch me on this side of the Alps 
again!" 

Alexander only smiled, and observed that the 
gendarmerie at least might have been set on 
Mr. Hardy's traces. 

*' Oh, that all was done, but without result. 
I forgot to tell you, that the fellow must have 
hurt himself; imder the windows of Mr. Evelyn's 
apartment, the lake had shrunk and left the 
stones dry. It seems he cut himself badly, for 
there was a quantity of blood foxmd on them. — 
You had a better time of it I hope." 

Poor Woodville forgot all his own little 
troubles when he heard what his Mend had gone 
through. 

" One of us is a hero, at all events," he cried ; 
"you came into the world too late ; you ought 
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to have appeared with the dragons and griflfins. 
Have you any more tasks to perform ?" 

" Nothing more here : I shall have enough to 
do when I get back to England. How did you 
leave Mr. Evelyn ? " 

" Out of all danger for the present ; but I 
agree with his physician, who knows his con- 
stitution well, that his life will not be pro- 
tracted long. I doubt if he will ever revisit 
Orta." 

"And you learned nothing of his past 
history ? " 

" Oh," cried Woodville, " but I did, a great 
deal; and the strangest history it is you ever 
heard." 

Alexander was of the same opinion when 
Woodville repeated all that Dr. Lawrence told 
him, and which he would doubtless have heard 
from Hardy had he not repelled his impertinent 
communicativeness. 

" When do we start ? " said the artist. 

"As soon as ever you are ready. I am as 
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anxious as you are to get to the other side of the 
Alps." 

In a few hours the two young men were in 
the diligence that crosses Mont Cenis, and Wood- 
yiUe was showing his friend his sketches of Miss 
Evelyn and the villa she was to build herself 
some day or other on the banks of her beloved 
lake. Alexander would perhaps have regarded 
them with greater interest had he not been so 
deeply absorbed in the painful news he had 
received from home, and haunted by the features 
of Hardy, so strangely like those of his father's 
partner. Woodville sympathised strongly with 
him, and was lost in admiration of the rare 
modesty which made him leave Turin without 
either visiting the British mioister, or even 
writing to Miss Evelyn an account of his adven- 
tures. But the artist had another occupation 
for his silent musings, the impression which he 
could not help thinking Miss Evelyn must have 
made on his friend to inspire him both with the 
skill of a Talleyrand and the force of a Hercules ; 
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for with the consciousness of his own weaker 
metal, no parallels seemed too high for Alex- 
ander's achievements. But in overrating them, 
Woodville probably equally overrated the effect 
of the lady's attractions, misled by the tacit 
reference to himself. Had Woodville for a 
moment got entangled among the myrtles, he 
would probably have lain in the amorous thicket 
all his days, while his friend was the man 
gallantly to pluck a sprig, then brush them aside 
with gallantry of another kind, perhaps indeed 
to make his way back to them after many years. 

At all events, if the young lawyer was smitten, 
he was not wounded ; but if he had been, he was 
soon xmder the best possible regimen for an 
incipient disease of the heart. 



CHAPTER XII. 

THE CRASH IN CHANCERY LANE, WITH SO^nS AC- 
COUNT OF ITS AUTHOR AND ITS CONSEQUENCES. 

Perhaps indeed few young men of his time, in 
any of the professions, went through a greater 
amount of hard work, rendered still more severe 
by the trying circumstances hereafter to be men- 
tioned, than Frederick Alexander, in the ten or 
dozen years that ensued after his vacation tour 
with Woodville. He was a man of mature years 
before the multiplicity of his affairs and his 
intense devotion to business permitted him again 
to revisit the scenes in which we have made his 
acquaintance, or allowed him, indeed, to dwell 
very often on the agreeable recollections they 
had left behind them. For a life of labour he 
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was fully prepared on his return to England; 
but the peculiar difficulties in which that active 
life was to commence, and the change in his own 
career destined to result from them, he could not 
possibly have foreseen. His father, a man far 
advanced in years, had for nearly half a century 
been a solicitor of the first eminence in Loudon. 
He had a partner, as the reader already knows, 
named Mofiat, much his junior, a very clever 
man — ^many people thought too clever: a^remark 
often made of attorneys ; the meaning of it in 
general being that their honesty is not on a par 
with their ability. Certain it is that at no time 
did Nicholas Mofiat possess the personal character 
of his partner. There had been an early speck 
upon his name, arising out of transactions not 
immediately connected with his profession; but 
old Mr. Alexander had always been of opinion 
that there was no solid ground for the im- 
putations under which he laboured, and that 
opinion (corroborated as it was by the continu- 
ance of the partnership) carried a weight with it 
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which had the effect, in the coarse of time, of 
almost effiu;ing the blot altogether. There was, 
indeed, another thing against Moffat, which was 
evidently not his fault but his misfortune. lie 
had the ill-luck to have a brother who had been 
clerk to a stockbroker in the City, and in that 
capacity had committed a series of frauds, which, 
having been at length detected, led to his sudden 
disappearance, to keep out of the reach of the 
law. Of this scamp of a brother, however, less 
and less had been heard of late years, and at the 
pr^nt period he was almost beginning to be 
forgotten altogether ; or, if his name did occasion- 
ally turn up, it was only when some one who had 
known him wondered what he was about, or in 
what part of the world he was pursuing his old 
practices. Upon the whole, the moral reputation 
of Nick Moffat (as he was familiarly called) was 
steadily rising to the level of his character for 
devemess ; and as Mr. Alexander waxed old, the 
junior partner naturally became the main-stay 
of the business. Popularity of a certain kind 
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Moffat always enjoyed; he had a winning address 
and convivial talents of no common order — at 
least, they were so considered in the circle he 
moved in. He was a very entertaining fellow ; 
told a good story well ; had a great many odds 
and ends of reading, chiefly in plays and facetious 
authors, English and French ; sang a comic song 
now and then when he was pressed; and was, 
besides, a very good mimic, though that was a 
gift which he was too discreet to exhibit except 
imder still higher pressure. Those who met 
Nicholas Moffat at a dinner-table or a supper, 
coidd hardly believe he was the same man whom 
they had seen at his desk in the morning, up to 
his ears in business, and every inch an attorney. 
These pleasant qualities were one cause of the 
ascendancy he had over old Alexander, who 
loved to be amused when he was not at his 
desk, and enjoyed nothing so much as his part- 
ner's fun, with a good dinner and a bottle of 
good wine to draw it out. Mrs. Alexander, how- 
ever> our friend's mother, an excellent woman of 
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the strictest principles and rather severe notions 
of propriety, was not by any means so fond as 
her husband of MoSat's company, which she only 
tolerated, and not always with a good grace. 
With feminine tenacity, and, as it turned out, 
with feminine penetration, she persisted in 
regarding him with distrust. The original black 
spot on his name was always floating before her 
eyes, like one of the nuisccB rolitantes before the 
Tision of an habitual dyspeptic. She used to 
call his pleasantries buffooning, and particularly 
detested a habit he had of winking with one eye 
by way of giving humorous emphasis to his 
observations, which were often more highly 
spiced than either delicacy or good taste would 
have exacted. On the whole, she disliked him 
extremely, and infinitely preferred the society 
and quiet conversation of such a plain man as 
Mr. Marjoram, another member of the same pro- 
fession, and a great friend of the family. As 
for Frederick, our acquaintance, he rather took 
his mother's view of the question, though he 
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never showed anv actual aversion to Mr. Moffat, 
except that he would occasionally leave the 
dinner- table to join his mother and her female 
guests sooner than was flattering to the comic 
solicitor. 

Such was the state of things in Chancery Lane 
and at the Regent's Park, where the Alexanders 
lived, when Frederick, on the point of being 
called to the Bar, went abroad on his vacation 
tour. He had originally been intended to step 
into his father's shoes, and, after leaving the 
public school where he was educated, had actu- 
ally complied with the conditions necessary for 
admittance on the roll of attorneys ; but his 
superior abilities, and an aptitude he had shown 
for public speaking in a debating-society, had 
induced his father to change his plans and 
destine him for that more elevated walk of the 
legal profession, which leads to the highest 
honours of the State. 

A very short time elapsed, however, after 
Frederick's return to England, before the events 
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occurred which the distressing letters he received 
at Turin had foreshadowed. He returned to 
London towards the end of September, and 
before the term commenced in which he was to 
have been called to the Bar, his father was a 
mined man — ruined by the villanies of his clever 
and entertaining partner. 

For some time previous, not only were the 
original causes of suspicion against Moffat the 
topic of private conversation in professional 
circles, but fresh impeachments of his probity 
were in everybody's mouth ; and only the Alex- 
anders themselves were unaware that the firm 
itself was spoken of as being involved in ugly 
transactions. Old Mr. Alexander had just at 
this time one of his periodical fits of the gout — 
a disorder to which he had always been subject 
— and connected, it may be presumed, with his 
partiality to the bottle. During his confine- 
ment on such occasions, it had always been the 
practice for Mr. Moffat to come daily to his 
house and talk over such matters of business as 
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required their joint consideration. During the 
present fit, Mo£Fat came for some days as usual^ 
and all seemed going on well ; though Mrs. Alex- 
ander, with her sharp eyes, as she watched him 
going away from over the blinds of the dining- 
parlour window, was positive she saw something 
dangerous in his face, and told her son, in the 
course of the evening, that she was confident 
that a screw was loose. The next day, instead 
of Mofiat himself, came a note from him : he 
was obliged to stay all day in one of the Courts 
where a great case of theirs was to be tried 
or argued. The next day brought neither Moffat 
nor any communication from him. Still the old 
man in his great chair was perfectly easy in his 
mind, nor had his muffled foot a single twinge 
more than usual ; but the old lady could stand 
the suspense no longer, and insisted on her son 
going at once to Chancery Lane and seeing how 
matters stood. 

The crisis had come — ^the bird of prey had 
flown. Poor Frederick foimd Mr. Potter, the 
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conducting derk^ a fcdthfiil old officer of the 
firm^ with the tears running down his cheeks and 
wringing his hands over the wreck of the great 
business of Alexander and MofiPat.^ 

Scores of clients, and several whole families, 
were deeply injured or utterly ruined with it. 
The precise nature of Moffiit's various mal- 
practices is not material to the main course of 
our story. Suffice it to say that the branch of 
business in which he was most eminent was also 
that which enabled him to perpetrate his greatest 
frauds. If any one had a sum of five, or ten, 
or twenty thousand pounds which he wanted to 
lay out on a good mortgage, or in the purchase 
of a handsome annuity, Moflfat was the man for 
his purpose. He was believed to obtain the 
best investments for his clients of any member 
of his profession ; and as to security, he made 
himself notorious for carrying his scruples on 
that subject to excess. If ever Mofiat lost the 
command of his temper, it was with a client 
who was so eager to come into the receipt of six 
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or eight per cent, for his money, as not to be 
as nice as his attorney about the title to the 
estate on which the money was to be lent. He 
did not decline the largest transactions of this 
nature; but he was best known for his success 
in small ones, and had reasons of his own for 
preferring them. When an elderly maiden lady, 
living in the suburbs on a modest income in the 
Three per Cents., grew suddenly discontented 
with so shabby a return and determined to better 
herself; or when a retired major in the army 
in a boarding-house at Cheltenham or Bath came 
into a legacy of a few thousands, and wanted 
to make the most of it, they knew where to go, 
both one and the other, if the name of Nick 
Moffat had ever reached them. There was a 
score of such cases — for the most part spinsters, 
struggling widows, officers on half-pay, or poor 
country clergymen with large families. Moffat 
was an habitual frequenter of boarding-houses, 
hydropathic establishments, and other such 
asylums pf widows and old maids, who were 
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generally the birds he spread his nets for. The 
sharpest widow in England found some one 
sharper than herself in the wily attorney, who 
almost literally picked her pockets while he 
made her die of laughing with his endless tricks 
and pleasantries, for it was in those miscellaneous 
resorts where he gave the fullest fling to his 
diverting talents, as well as to his fraudulent 
designs. The former indeed were as much the 
instruments of the latter, as the centre-bit and 
jemmy are of a burglar's profession. Up to the 
final blow-up, his victims received their interest 
pretty regularly ; but as to the principal, when 
Moffat disappeared on that fine autumn morn- 
ing, it was either in his pocket or the moon — 
that fabled repertory of everything lost on earth. 
The nature of such title-deeds as any of his dupes 
had may be conjectured, but many of them had 
none at all. Moffat had a great iron safe, or 
rather an iron fortress, looking solid enough to 
resist a park of artillery, and which held tons of 
parchments, and when one of these unfortunates 
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called at his office to receive his interest, or com- 
plain of some delay in paying it, he would open 
the ponderous door of the receptacle, point to a 
bundle of papers, and say : — 

" There are your title-deeds. Miss Fazakerly, 
just under the Duke of Marlborough's ; " or, 
"There are yours, Mr. Shepherd, beside the 
Earl of Winchelsea's" — a proximity which it is 
to be presumed, as Mr. Moffat knew something 
of human nature, conveyed to the worthy lady or 
poor vicar the idea of as great security as is to 
be had here below. 

The good old gouty attorney might have stood 
the crash, had it involved only pecuniary loss ; 
but the blow to the credit of the house was 
sentence of death to him ; and when he died in 
a few weeks, it was doubtful whether a thousand 
pounds would remain for the Alexander family, 
after ftdly satisfying the claims of everyone who 
had been plundered. 

The family fortunately consisted only of 
Frederick and his mother, whose position, sud- 
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denly reduced from affluence to the verge of 
poverty, became an object of the deepest concern 
and commiseration of their numerous friends and 
acquaintance. Fortunately, also, they possessed 
in Mr. Marjoram, whose name has already been 
incidentally mentioned, an intelligent, honest, 
and devoted friend, who, with the general con- 
sent of the clients, undertook the winding-up of 
the a£&irs. There was occasion now for all this 
gentleman's energy and experience, and he did 
more than enough to earn for himself the lasting 
gratitude of the Alexanders. But the mischief 
done was not to be repaired in one year, or 
two ; and a less diffident man than Marjoram 
might have confessed that there was too much 
work for one head or a single pair of shoulders. 
In short, if the firm was not only to be extri- 
cated from its difficulties, but its business and 
character revived, it was soon apparent, not only 
to Mr. Marjoram himself, but to the wisest of 
the late Mr. Alexander's friends, that it could 
only be done by the aid and instrumentality of 
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his son. In other words, it was considered abso- 
lutely necessary that Frederick should relinquish 
the Bar, with all its hopes and aspirations, and 
embark in the humbler walk of the profession 
for which his father had originally intended him. 
It was a great sacrifice which young Alexander 
was called upon to make, and he had sanguine 
Mends and relatives who doubted if it was 
prudent for him to make it. But he himself took 
the sober view of the question, and only asked 
himself which was the surest and speediest way 
to re-establish the good name of his family, and 
recover for his mother the position, independence, 
and comfort from which she had been abruptly 
hurled. In a very short time, accordingly, he 
was enrolled a solicitor, and the advantages of 
the arrangement were soon evident in the more 
rapid disentanglement of affairs and the restora- 
tion of the confidence and respect which his very 
name was calculated to command. Almost his 
first client when he entered his new walk of 
life was Mr. Eglamour, whose friendship he had 
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made at Turm. Mr. Eglamour placed all his 
affidrs in liis hands, and served him further by 
many hearty recommendations to influential 
people. In short, in five or six years from 
his father's death, not only were the bulk of 
the obligations discharged to the utmost that the 
most scrupulous conscience could have held the 
firm honourably bound, but his mother was again 
in the enjoyment of a decent competency, to 
which every year made an increase. At the time 
of which we now speak, when as many more 
years had elapsed, the names of Marjoram and 
Alexander stood among the foremost members of 
their profession. 

Mr. Marjoram had great oddities as well as 
great virtues, though they would hardly have 
been oddities at all in a man of any calling but 
his. They were of a rural character, and chiefly 
shown in a passion for flowers and horticulture. 
He lived in a cottage at Twickenham with two 
maiden sisters who shared his devotion to Flora ; 
indeed, there was only one thing on earth they 
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loved better than their garden, and that one 
thing was their excellent brother. It was rarely, 
indeed, that these innocent tastes interfered per- 
ceptibly with Marjoram's attention to business ; 
and it is only just to say that they never inter- 
fered with it at all during the lengthened period 
when the interests of others so vitally depended 
upon his diligence and exertions. During that 
crisis, for the first time in his life, he almost 
forgot his flowers, or thought of them only on 
the one welcome day of the week when he rested 
from his professional labours. But he indemni- 
fied himself amply for the sacrifices of that busy 
and trying time by the redoubled ardour with 
which he returned to his pinks and roses as soon 
as prospects brightened and the firm began 
again to prosper. He was always, however, a 
conscientious, hard-working attorney, and though 
far inferior in ability to his young partner, was 
so indispensable to him that, even had the ruling 
passion betrayed itself more provokingly or in- 
opportunely than in fact it ever did, Alexander 
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"Would hsLYe borne it with the most good- 
liiiinoured equanimity. On the whole, they 
''worked admirably well together ; they were not 
only strongly attached to one another, but they 
'wete thoroughly agreed upon the principles on 
''which their business was to be conducted. 
IPmdent men involved in litigation will always 
look narrowly to the reputation of their solici- 
1}ors; but Messrs. Marjoram and Alexander 
looked just as narrowly to the reputation of 
tJieir clients. They shunned the business of 
'the greatest mercantile houses whose system of 
'trading they had reason to suspect of being 
iraudulent and hollow. They refused to have 
anything to do with the banks that commenced 
"the business of the day with prayers and 
psalmody and took only evangelical clerks into 
their service. Thus, when such a house broke 
and spread misery and ruin far and wide, they 
were in a position to throw their talents and 
activity into the scale of the widow and orphan, 
instead of being committed to the defence of the 
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blackest criminals that can stand at the bar of 
the Old Bailey. In prosecuting cases of this 
description, they had repeatedly distinguished 
themselves ; and it was notorious that they never 
looked to pecuniary remuneration alone when 
once they were engaged in tracking the mazes 
of a dishonest bankruptcy, or arresting the career 
of a bubble company. But for some time back, 
owing to Alexander's versatility, and the neces- 
sity his active mind was under of finding new 
scope for the ability which had been diverted 
from its original proper destination, the firm had 
been to some extent engaged in the management 
of landed property. This, which began with 
mere auditorship and by degrees went fiirther, 
was particularly Alexander's province. It was 
not an extension of the business which Mr. 
Marjoram quite relished, and latterly Alexander 
himself had been rather disposed to contract 
than increase it. But more than enough has 
been said of these dry matters. 

The handsome youth of the Orta days was 
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now one of the finest men of mature years in 

Sngland. His personal attractions, with his 

social qualities and old devotional dispositions 

tx) the fairer part of the creation, led him, it 

"Will easily be believed, into many other resorts 

l^esides the courts of law or the Committee-rooms 

of the House of Conmions. Such a man was 

sure to be a welcome guest wherever he appeared. 

"Whether it was accident, as probably it was, or 

whether it was owing to his popularity with 

the sex, certain it is that he had not been 

many years in his father's shoes before his office 

counted an unusual number of lady-clients — 

dowagers, heiresses, fair wards-in- Chancery, &c., 

the only serious result of which as yet was that 

it gained for Alexander the sobriquet, by which 

he often went in legal circles, of "the Lady's 

Attorney." 



/^ 



CHAPTER XIII. 

A SPRING MORNING WITH ONE OF OUR LAWYERS 
IN SPRING GARDENS, WHEN A LADY's PORTRAIT 
DOES A GOOD STROKE OF BUSINESS. 

It was now drawing near to the close of the 
month of April, approaching the meridian of 
the London season in all the little subordinate 
worlds of which the great world of London is 
composed. 

The weather was uncertain, as usual ; ever and 
anon there was a passionate shower, chasing 
pedestrians (especially women with gay .bonnets 
and fresh muslins, spoiled as easily by a wetting 
as the wings of a butterfly) to shelter in shops, 
arcades, porticoes, and gateways, where they no 
sooner found an asylum, than, as it were ex- 
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jHresaly to mock their hurry and distress^ out 
came an hysterical burst of sunshine as abrupt 
as the previous rain. A rainbow appeared every 
ten minutes, or a brilliant scrap of one, as if at 
this her busiest season, when nature has all the 
orders of summer and autumn to execute, she 
wanted leisure to get up a perfect arch. The 
early part of the month had been morose ; but 
now the north-east held his bitter breath, and the 
trees in the parks and squares were beginning to 
shoot with something like confidence. Buds and 
even blossoms felt that at last they might venture 
forth without deliberately committing suicide; 
the elm was beginning to unfold the tender 
verdure of its crisp young leaves ; and the chest- 
nuts stood pledged to publish the first edition of 
their splendid flowers in about another fortnight. 
Already there were sharp visions which could 
detect the embryo clusters in the topmost branches, 
and there were still more hopeful observers who 
were every now and then mistaking the homely 
and £aithful sparrow, which, like the poor, we 
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have always with us, for the swallow which, like 
the worldly friend, only visits ns in our days of 
warmth and sunshine. 

These touches of spring would be an unsuitable 
introduction to almost any lawyer's office in the 
worid but Mr. Marjoram's ; and not very germane 
even to his, had his place of business been situated 
in the old quarters of Chancery Lane, or any of 
the usual dusky haunts of the law, at least as 
they were in the days we speak of. He had 
his chambers now in a very different locality, 
one no less agreeable than Spring Gardens, with 
a look-out into the park, not far from the spot 
where you may see, or might have seen in those 
days, the cows standing to be milked for vale- 
tudinarian cockneys of a simmier morning. 
Though this official residence had been chosen 
more for Alexander's convenience than anything 
else, on account of its neighbourhood to the 
Houses of Parliament and the public offices, it 
was in most agreeable harmony with Mr. Mar- 
joram's tastes. It was by him, no doubt, that a 
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yarietj of flowering plants had been taught to 
creep or climb over the rear of the premises — a 
lesson which they had learned so well that when 
a Yolume of Ghitty or Feame now lay by chance 
on the sill of a window^ a sprig of jessamine was 
sometimes to be found coquetting with a chapter 
on demurrers^ and the blossoms of the gay 
laburnum toying with the serious doctrine of 
contingent remainders. 

The laburnum was not quite in flower yet ; but 
as you entered Mr. Marjoram's room, the senses 
were at no loss to discoyer other manifestations of 
the ruling passion, even more decided, in the 
perfume which pervaded the apartment, and a 
number of glasses, some ranged on the chimney- 
piece, others placed on a stand near a window, 
in which some very beautiful hyacinths flourished. 
With a few exceptions the apartment was much 
like attorneys' offices in general. There were 
shelyes with rows of japanned boxes with a 
variety of names upon them. Several similar 
boxes lay open on the floor, and, being choke- 
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full of papers and parchments, indicated the 
extent of the connection and the magnitude of 
the business. The exceptions, besides the hya- 
cinths, were a picture which stood on a chair in 
a comer covered with a green curtain, and a 
bundle of young rose trees, probably some new 
variety, with their tops just peering through the 
matting in which they were tenderly enclosed. 

It was about eleven o'clock on one of these 
sunny and showery mornings of the spring in 
question when Mr. Marjoram entered his office. 
The day was of some importance on account of 
several incidents, which, though trifling in them- 
selves, were significant in relation to future events. 
You recognised the rural solicitor at a glance. 
He was a strong-built, middle-sized, fresh- 
coloured gentleman of some sixty years standing 
in the world ; his features a little rough, but he 
had a good honest eye with a twinkle of dry 
humour in it ; his dress displayed more of rustic 
taste than town refinement ; a roomy brown body- 
coat, buff waistcoat, drab trousers and g^aiters, a 
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blue neckcloth, a white hat, a stout gingham 
umbrella in his hand, and no gloves, unless he 
wore them in his pockets. 

TTia first step was not towards the tin boxes or 
his desk, but to the stand with the hyacinths ; 
and while he was enjoying their tints and odours, 
his confidential clerk — the same grave and worthy 
Mr. Potter who, having wept for the misfortunes 
of the house, now participated and rejoiced in its 
prosperity-came in with his hands fuU of letters, 
having deposited which on the table, he left the 
room as quietly as he entered it. 

The solicitor was soon occupied with them, 
read, and noted a few, probably some that re- 
quired immediate answers, for he rang his bell 
and handed them to the boy in attendance to be 
returned to the confidential. Mr. Marjoram then 
took up another, and was in the act of reading it 
when Mr. Potter came in again. 

" Well, Mr. Potter, what now P *' 

"There is a gentleman here, sir, about the 
house in Queen Anne Street that's to be sold." 
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" House ! wliat house P — are you dream- 

ingP" 

" Mrs. Rowley's, sir, or Mr. Rowley's, the new 
client." 

" This is more of it, Mr. Potter : what haye we 
to do with selling houses P We are not house- 
agents. Only yesterday this lady sent us her 
picture, and now she wants us to sell a house. 
Why she might as well expect us to hire a coach- 
man for her, or take sittings in a church. How- 
ever, the fact is, my partner undertook the 
Rowley business at the request of his Mend, 
Lord St. Michael's, so there's no use in grum- 
bling ; show the gentleman in." 

Mr. Potter went away, and returned in a 
moment, introducing a certain Mr. Smith. He 
had already been haggling about the terms with 
Mr. Potter, but now said he was ready to agree 
to them, provided the furniture wob thrown into 
the bargain. 

'' Impossible," said Marjoram, shaking his head 
and looking at a paper which Mr. Potter had 



^ 
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laid before him. "The terms are fixed, and 
cannot be departed from.'' 

Mr. Smith still argued and insisted, and at 
last he said, " If we were treating with the 
owner in person, we should get better terms." 

" I doubt it/' said Marjoram impatiently. 

" I am sure of it," said the other. " I know it 
by experience." 

" Then you would like to deal with the prin- 
cipal P " said Marjoram. 

" Of course, we should," said Mr. Smith, who 
was only acting as agent for the purchaser. 

A bright idea had struck Mr. Marjoram. 

"Just step across the room to that chair in 
the comer," he said, "and draw aside the 
curtain." 

Mr. Smith looked surprised, but did what he 
was bid. 

" A yery fine woman," he said, looking intently 
at the picture. 

"Never mind her beauty, but look at her well," 
said Marjoram, " for that's the party you have to 
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deal with. Do you think she will let yon have 
the furniture into the bargain P " 

Mr. Smith looked at the face again, laughed, 
shrugged his shoulders, and consented to every- 
thing. 

Later in the day, when Mr. Potter brought the 
memorandum of agreement about the house for 
his chief to look over, Mr. Marjoram told him, 
with a chuckle, how he had managed the matter ; 
and the confidential was as proud as if he had 
made the hit himself. Mr. Marjoram then 
said : — 

" The bulk of the Rowley business must lie 
over until Mr. Alexander comes to town, and has 
leisure to attend to it. The ladies are multiplying 
on our hands too fast, Mr. Potter." 

" We always had a great many of the fair sex 
on our books, sir," said the old clerk ; ''it began 
in Mr. Moffat's time." 

''Ah, but Moffat brought no ladies to the 
office with such eyes as those. Potter. "Well 
Mr. Alexander shall have Mrs. Bowley all t 
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himself. Keep all the papers and letters for him, 
or send them down to him if he does not soon 
come to town. Is there any one waiting to see 
me?" 

" Only old Miss Fazakerly, sir. I think you 
had better go out by the lady's door." 

The "lady's door" was not a door to admit 
ladies^ but a private passage into the park, often 
used by both partners to elude importunate 
visitors, in nine eases out of ten of the fair sex, 
and it owed its name to Marjoram, it had served 
him so frequently as the means of escape from 
clients of whom Miss Fazakerly was probably a 
fair specimen. 

Marjoram smiled, took his stick, and in a mo- 
ment was in the park. He had scarcely walked 
a dozen yards before a gentleman riding towards 
the Horse Guards recognised him, and drew up 
his horse to speak to him. It was Lord St. 
Michael's going down to the House of Lords. 

" Have you seen our friend Cosie P " he said 
to the solicitor. "Well, he will call on you 
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some day soon and tell you all about the Bowley 
affairs." 

*' I shall be happy to see him/' said Marjoram. 
The words almost stuck in his throat ; for he was 
now forced to attend to the business which he had 
predetermined to leave to Alexander. 

" Has a picture been sent to you — Mrs. Row- 
ley's portrait P " resumed his lordship. 

" Yes, yes ; we have got the picture." 

" You ought not to have been troubled with it ; 
but I'll send for it to-morrow or next day, and 
take it off your hands. I am to have a copy of 
it, and then it is to go down to the country." 

" All right, my lord." 

" Good evening, Mr. Marjoram." 

And Lord St. Michael's rode away. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

IN WHICH OLD MR. GOSTE UNFOLDS THE STATE OF 

THE PENINSULA. 

When Mr. Marjoram came to his chambers the 
next day later than usual, he found Mr. Potter 
fretting and fuming about the picture, which 
seyeral people had been calling to see, having 
probably heard it talked of by Lord St. Michael's. 
To the slaves of the quill, who relished (as it 
was natural they should) everything that gave 
them a moment's respite from their monotonous 

drudgery, this was all very pleasant ; but to 
Mr. Potter, whose business it was to keep the 
quill going inexorably, it was nothing short of a 
bore. 

"It won't trouble us much longer," said 
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Marjoram; "Lord St. Michaers is going to 
reKeve us of it." 

" We might just as well keep a public exhibi- 
tion room," said the confidential. 

" Well, the exhibition is closed for the day," 
said Marjoram. " Nobody shall see it while I'm 
here." 

" Mr. Cosie is in your room waiting for you," 
said Mr. Potter. 

Mr. Cosie was a fine old fellow, verging on 
seventy, but hale and hearty. The perspiration 
which streamed from his grey hairs proved that 
he had walked a long way, and his lusty calves 
showed that he was well able to do so. He was 
an ancient citizen "of famous London town," 
who, having made a large fortune in the earthen- 
ware line in Fleet Street, had some years since 
retired with it to the country, where applying his 
industry and skill to farming, like the notable 
Mr. Mechi of later days, he now turned the earth 
to profit again in another way. 

Mr. Cosie was an old friend, and had for 
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some years been a neighbour of Marjoram's at 
Twickenham. 

" How are all your good people, and how are 
your Ayrshires and LeicestersP" said Marjoram, 
cordially shaking his hand. 

"All blooming and thriving," said the old 
fimner, taking a seat opposite to the solicitor's 
desk. 

"Lord St. Michael's told me you would call 
and tell me all about the Bowleys. How do 
you happen to know so much about them P" 

"Why, don't I hold a farm under Thomas 
Rowley ; the place where I have lived ever since 
I left your neighbourhood P" 
" Cornish people, then P" 
"As far as having a large property there." 
" Then they are great proprietors, are they P " 
"Why the whole peninsula belongs to them." 
" What ! the peninsula of Cornwall P" 
" Not quite that ; but what we call our penin- 
sula — a large tract of coimtry of I don't know 
how many thousand acres, something of the 
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shape of a shoulder of mutton, and my hold- 
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" Is in the juiciest cut of it, I hope.** 

''Some of it is good land enough, but the 
whole estate is rather improvable than in a 
high state of improvement at present. There 
is other property, I believe, elsewhere; some in 
Ireland, and some in a worse place — ^though I 
say it in your presence — and that's the Court 
of Chancery." 

Marjoram laughed, and Mr. Cosie added: 
" It's only just to say that you two gentlemen 
have taken a hundred acres out of Chancery for 
every one you have put into it." 

" Now tell me the particulars of the Cornish 
estate." 

*' In fact there are two estates : a small one 
called Oakham, which Mrs. Rowley inherited 
from her father; and a large one adjoining it, 
which her husband purchased after his mar- 
riage. Originally the two estates were one, 
and the Manor-house, which has been long un- 
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inhabited^ is on Mrs. Rowley's part of the pro- 
perty." 

" And there is no house on the other part P" 

''Yes^ there is^ and a good one, called 
Foxden, where Johnny Upjohn lives at present.*' 

** And who may Johnny Upjohn be ?" 

"Johnny Upjohn is Mr. Rowley's brother. 
He married a lady of the name of Upjohn, who 
brought him a fortune, and he took her name 
along with it." 

"And what has he to do with his brother's 
property?" 

"He is the present manager or mismanager 
of it." 

"And he does it efficiently, I take for 
granted?" 

" That's his yery gift," said Mr. Cosie ; " but 
he does it, as he does eyerything, to do him 
justice, and as half the mischief in the world 
is done, with the best and honestest intentions. 
Howeyer, as things mend when they come to the 
worst, the upshot of the matter is that Mr. 
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Rowley's eyes have been opened at last, and, 
attached as he is to his brother, he has made 
up his mind to relieve him of the agency/' 

" Where is Mr. Rowley P" 

" In Paris at present ; but he has long been 
an invalid and an absentee. Bad as things are, 
only for his wife, they would be worse still. 
She came over two years ago, and I heartily 
wish she would come over again." 

"The removal of his brother must cause ill- 
blood in the family.*' 

"It won't make things better, certainly. 
There is ill-blood enough at present between 
Mrs. Upjohn and Mrs. Rowley on other ac- 
counts ; but Johnny Upjohn, as we all call him 
in the country, is the best-natured man in the 
world, and too much engrossed with his projects 
and his theories to quarrel with anybody about 
anything, much less with his brother." 

"One thing is pretty plain, Cosie — ^Mrs. 
Rowley wears the breeches." 

"Well, she does in a way, but not very 
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comfortably. She has a hard card to play with 
her husband; he leaves things to her, and he 
doesn't. He is a weak-headed man, and as 
changeable as any woman ever was. He some- 
times gives his wife a carte-blanche to do what 
she likes, then he gets actually jealous of the 
energy and ability she displays, and they say 
he has fits of jealousy now and then of a worse 
kind. She can hardly be much above thirty, 
but shfc looks more, which I attribute to anxiety 
and worry/' 

" We have got her picture here," said 
Marjoram, showing it to him. "Is it like 
herP" 

" Yes, without the look of care she had when 
I saw her last. I know all about it. It is 
intended for a little music-hall, or lecture-room, 
which she is building at Oakham, to do some- 
thing to amuse, and at the same time improve 
the people." 

"Are there children?" 

" Mrs. Rowley has none, but he has two 
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daughters by a former marriage. They will 
both have good fortunes. He has made a will, 
I understand, by which he bequeaths the Cor- 
nish estate to his wife, because it was origi- 
nally united to her own; and this is another 
bone of contention, for Mrs. Upjohn pretends, 
of course, that his land . ought to go to his 
brother." 

"Now I suppose I know the whole story P** 
" No, nor half of it ; but I won't frighten you 
by giving you the rest imtil Mr.' Alexander 
comes up." 

"Very well, Mr. Cosie, when he comes to 
town, — which will be in a day or two, — we 
wiU dine together ; but let me teU you frankly 
in reply to your alarmiag observation, that 
Alexander is less and less disposed every day 
to exceed the limits of strict professional duty 
with respect to a client's affairs. He feels that 
we have gone too far already in that way, and 
I doubt if he would have accepted this business 
at all only to gratify Lord St. Michael's." 



-^ 
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""Well, 1*11 say no more now. "We'll dine 
together, and I'll put the map of the peninsula 
in my pocket." 

The discussion was not suspended very long. 
It was resumed the day but one after in the 
most agreeable way possible to all parties, in a 
comfortable little parlour in the house of old 
Mrs. Alexander, in Lower Grosvenor Place. A 
snug little house it was as any in the West-end, 
the perfection of neatness inside and outside ; no 
brass so burnished as the old-fashioned knocker, 
no glass so spotless as the plate-glass in the 
windows, which were more in the new mode. 
On the morning of the day in question, had you 
been there to see, you might have observed both 
knocking and ringing at the old lady's door a 
tall man in the prime of life, whom a dozen 
years, even such years of toil and anxiety, had 
not altered so much that he would not have 
been instantly recognised as Frederick Alex- 
ander by any one who had known him at three- 
and-twenty. The gloss of youth was no more, 

VOL. I. P 
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of course, on his cheek; the ligh.t.of the eye 
was perhaps graver; but in other respects he 
was only changed to be improved. His shoulders 
broader, his forehead expanded, his frame more 
solidly knit. As usual, he was carefully but 
quietly dressed ; nothing of the dandy or petit- 
maitre about him at all. 

He never returned to town but the first thing 
he did, before he went to his office, or his cham- 
bers at the Albany, was to go and see that nice, 
little, old woman in Lower Grosvenor Place, if 
it was only for a moment. It was often only a 
word and a kiss ; so it was on this occasion, the 
word being that he would come and dine with 
her at seven, and bring his partner if he could. 
So Alexander brought Marjoram, and Marjoram 
brought Cosie, which, with the old lady herself, 
made just the number for a small square table, 
large enough for a good dinner. 

"If we can't square the circle, we can circle 
the square," was a standing joke of Marjoram's 
on such occasions ; and this, and twenty other 
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jokes^ old and new, went round, and made the 
day pleasant. 

There was no nicer old lady of seventy than 
Mrs. Alexander, with not many wrinkles, con- 
sidering her age; but her hair, which she wore 
in two broad braids on each side of her face, 
under a snowy cap, trimmed with black and 
white ribbons, was as white and shining as the 
silver on her sideboard. She was small — ^in- 
deed so small that you could hardly believe she 
was the mother of such a son as Frederick; 
but she seemed portlier than she was ; she was 
still so erect, and her grey silk dress, or the 
petticoats under it, made her look so round and 
comfortable. 

It was a rule at Mrs. Alexander's dinners, as 
indeed it had been in her husband's time, not 
to talk of business; so, although it was busi- 
ness in truth that had brought the three gentle- 
men together, not the slightest allusion was 
made to it until Mrs. Alexander left them to 
themselves. She never showed herself such a 
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nice old lady as she did when her friends dined 
with her ; not only did she give them the best 
wine that her son could stock her little cellar 
with, but she sincerely wished them to enjoy it, 
and was even vexed, and scolded them when 
they joined her too soon in the drawing-room. 
If all old ladies acted so well, they would be 
more popular than they are. 

Mr. Cosie alone was not sorry when his hostess 
withdrew, he was so anxious to enlist Alex- 
ander's sympathies with the disorders of the 
Rowley estate. Before the last flounce of the 
little woman's rustling dress was quite free of 
.the door he pulled out his map, and began to 
make a clear space among the glasses to spread 
it out. 

" Another glass before we begin,'' said Alex- 
ander, wishing the map at the deuce, and 
business of all kinds along with it, prepared as 
he was for the present trial. Marjoram filled a 
bumper for Cosie, then for himself, and pushed 
the bottle to his partner, who filled also. 
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dranki and with folded arms fell back in his 
chair. 

Cosie^ after recapitulating what he had already 
told Marjoram, began with the topography. 
There was the little town of Oakham, and there 
the long-deserted Manor-house of the same name; 
there was Foxden in a dell, which deepened and 
deepened until it reached the ocean; there was 
his own farm-house, "the Meadows," separated 
from Foxden by a brawling stream, nothing in 
the heat of summer,* but a dangerous torrent in 
winter, or after heavy rains. Two wooden 
bridges crossed it, one leading from the village 
direct to the Manor-house, the other to "the 
Meadows." 

"Now observe that bridge," said Mr. Cosie; 
" it will give you a better idea than any words 
can how the estate is managed at present. It is 
the only connection for miles between the two 
sides of the stream; it has been in a ruinous 
condition for years, and it remains unrepaired 
in spite of endless remonstrances from myself 
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and other tenants. Twenty pounds would make 
it pretty good, a hundred would make a new 
one ; but Upjohn has a grand scheme on paper 
of a suspension-bridge, and we must have that 
or nothing." 

" That seems a simple matter/' said Alexander ; 
"it only requires peremptory directions to the 
agent." 

"Exactly so," said Mr. Cosie ; " I give it only 
as an illustration. The bridge is only a speci- 
men of the state we are in altogether. You now 
have the theatre of war before you. You see 
one of the most improvable tracts of country 
in the whole kingdom reduced by every descrip- 
tion of mismanagement to little better than a 
wilderness; the people neglected, industry dis- 
couraged, the most squalid village in the 
county, the roads execrable ; nothing thriving 
but idleness^ poverty, and religious fanaticism." 

"And we are to undertake to reform all 
this?" said Alexander, without changing his 
position. 
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"That's not half of it/' resumed the old far- 
mer, warming as he went on ; " there is plenty 
more work for you. Our neighbourhood, for 
instance, is the only part of the county where 
there is neither yeomanry, nor volunteers, nor 
force of any kind to defend the coast ; the lord- 
lieutenant of the county has made repeated 
efforts to estabKsh something of the kind, but 
Johnny will do nothing either civil or military. 
Then his wife, you must know, is in the hands 
of the curate, an evangelical Scotchman, and a 
bitter Sabbatarian ; and as she makes her hus- 
band do what she pleases, and he is a magistrate, 
of course the people are often sent to prison for 
saving their little crops of hay on a Sunday. 
Now you see what a mess we are in altogether." 

" That I can see plain enough," said Mar- 
joram, fidgeting on his chair, and laughing with 
an occasional sly glance at Alexander ; " but I 
don't see so well how we are to get you out of 
it. What do you say, Alexander, to all this P " 

**TJpon my word, Mr. Cosie," said Alexander, 
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"you describe as pretty an accimmlatioii of 
abuses as ever tempted a social reformer ; but 
if your object is to induce us — or me, if you 
prefer it — ^to take the field against this army 
of giants, you have proved rather too much. 
Surely you do not seriously expect us to under- 
take aU this for the sake of Mrs. Rowley's 
bright eyes, or even to oblige Lord St. Michael's. 
No, no ; my friend Mr. Marjoram thinks I have 
already gone much too far beyond the strict 
limits of our profession in cases of this nature ; 
but when you ask me to do battle with all 
manner of grievances in Church and State, not 
only to repair bridges, cottages, and villages, 
but to fight with a host of blockheads and 
bigots, to wrangle with evangelical curates, and 
even to call the peninsula to arms, — ^no, no; 
we must decline all that ; we must leave all 
that to Mrs. Rowley and yourself." 

"I thought as much," said Mr. Marjoram, 
who had all the while been narrowly watching 
his partner's countenance. 
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" No, Mr. Cosie/' Alexander continued, " we 
must divide this business between us; we shall 
take the law department, but the rest of the 
business cannot be in better hands than your 
own. Of course if we can be of service to you 
at any time in the way of advice or suggestion, 
we shall always be at your command. But why, 
in the name of common sense, does not Mrs. 
Rowley come home for a few months, if her 
husband cannot, and look after things herself? '' 

" That's the only thing to do,*' said Marjoram. 

" The dismissal of her husband's brother may 
make her coming over just now unpleasant," 
said Mr. Cosie ; " and, besides, you must know 
very well, gentlemen, that what's to be done is 
not a woman's business, let her be ever so 
clever." 

" Perhaps so," said Alexander, " but it is just 
as certain that it is not a solicitor's." 

Mr. Gosie looked disappointed, but said no 
more. Marjoram filled his glass to cheer him, 
and in a few moments Alexander said, — 
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" Let as go up to our tea and whist.' 

Marjoram went straight to the card-table, 
which was open and ready for action; he knew 
Mrs. Alexander liked her rubber, and it was 
growing late. 

They played two rubbers, and the evening was 
over. 

Mr. Cosie took a cab at the door. 

"What a simple good man he is!'* said 
Marjoram, as he and Alexander walked towards 
Spring Gardens, where Marjoram had always a 
bed-room for occasional use when he dined in 
town. 

" And what an enthusiast in his way!'' added 
Alexander; "but I hope I satisfied you for 



once." 



" That you did." 

" The truth is," said Alexander, " I am grow- 
ing tired of rich people. T have had too much 
to do with them ; I see too much of them. 
They are not the worst people in the world, 
but they are not the best. When they get into 
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difficulties^ it is seldom by making good use of 
their riches; and when you get them out of 
their difficulties, how often is it only to enable 
them to run a new rig of extravagance ! Of aU 
our wealthy clients, I can hardly mention three 
whom it is a pleasure to serve; nine-tenths of 
the litigation that brings them to us arises out 
of miserable family quarrels. Look at this very 
case. Here is a clever wife setting a weak 
husband against his own brother, and sending 
him to the right about." 

" Just so,'' said Marjoram drowsily, " but she 
is a very fine specimen of a woman, let me tell 
you ; and perhaps it's as well you came to town 
too late to see her picture." 

"Fine woman or not, it's equal to me," said 
Alexander ; but when he asked about the picture 
he got no answer, for his partner was dropping 
asle^ on his arm. 

Fortunately they were within a few steps of 
Spring Gardens, as Marjoram was actually begin- 
ning to snore. 



CHAPTER XV. 



THE SISTER-IN-LAW. 



"While the lady so mucli talked of is either 
coming home, or considering about it, is a very 
good time for seeing what the TJpjohn branch 
of the family is doing, and how they take the 
loss of a valuable and influential position. Mr. 
Upjohn was a man of large independent means, 
which came to him with his wife, as we have 
said ; but an addition of some good hundreds a 
year, a country residence, and the local impor- 
tance, including considerable influence in the 
neighbouring borough of Penrose, reflected on 
him by his brother's property, were not ad- 
yantages to be despised. On the other hand^ 
there never was a man so much out of his 
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proper place. He had no taste for country 
pursuits or country business. There was not a 
less bucolical gentleman in England, or with 
less taste for the occupations of squiredom. 
Lame of one leg, and so shortsighted as to 
be almost purblind, he was cut off from the 
sports of the field ; and he was only at home in 
his own den, composing letters for the local 
newspapers, or essays for periodicals, on sub- 
jects as remote as possible from rural affairs, or 
indeed from anything practical. He was any- 
thing but an idle man, but luifortunately it was 
not with his business he busied himself. His 
proper employments were nothing to him but 
yexation of spirit. Everybody who had busi- 
ness to transact with him worried him, and he 
worried them in return ; not intentionally in 
the least, for he was the kindest of men, but 
it came all to the same thing with people whose 
letters he left unanswered, or their accounts 
unsettled, or their claims or remonstrances ne- 
glected- or misimderstood. Money was his forte; 
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he had written a pamphlet on it, in which he 
considered that he had demolished Ricardo — 
but that was money in the abstract. As to 
pounds, shillings, and pence — ^the money in 
which rents are paid, for instance — ^he knew 
little more about it than a schoolboy. He 
neither knew how to receive it or pay it, or 
lodge it or draw it, or perform any operation 
with it or respecting it like a man of business. 
His accounts, when they came to be audited, 
were perfect curiosities, and so were his books, 
as far as he kept any. The result of all this 
was that his brother's affairs utterly destroyed 
the tranquillity he loved, and he would long 
since have thrown them up but for his wife. 
The worry of the place was his, the enjoyments 
were hers. She loved to talk in London of her 
seat in Cornwall, or of her husband coming into 
Parliament for the borough of Penrose, which 
he might have done already had he cared about 
it as much as she did. He was already a justice 
of the peace and a deputy-lieutenant, and a seat 
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in the House was all that was wanting to crown 
her aspirations. It was ambition of the vul- 
garest kind, and in that respect, of course, like 
the ambition of half the world, one of the 
thousand forms of vanity and selfishness. Mrs. 
Upjohn had already obtained a distinction far 
above her merits when she married a worthy 
and amiable gentleman. Though she was rich, 
it was not for her fortune he married her, but 
for her bright eyes and fine voice, in those days 
of fond delusion that never dreamed of a time to 
come when the eye would flash with feelings 
and the voice be untuned by passions far and 
wide removed from love. The daughter of a 
coarse, ignorant money-lender, or usurer, she was 
almost purse-proud from the cradle; surrounded 
by all the influences of wealth divorced from 
refinement, she grew up a showy pretentious 
girl, without a single correct notion of what 
constituted either a gentlewoman or a woman 
of fashion. She might have been all that, how- 
ever, and yet with amiable dispositions have 
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turned out well ; but she was thoroughly selfish 
and had never learned to control a naturally 
violent temper, though, unfortunately for her 
destined husband, she could disguise it when 
it suited her purpose. Mr. TJpjohn, then Mr. 
John Rowley, met her at Harrogate before he 
met with the accident that lamed him for life. 
Barbara TJpjohn was not the girl to wed a 
man with a limp, unless he had been at least a 
baronet ; for if a peer, she would probably have 
taken him without any legs at all. Indeed 
the union would hardly have taken place had 
her father been living, for the wealth was as 
much on her side as the better qualities were 
upon Mr. Rowley's: but the usurer had not 
long gone to his account, and his daughter 
sometimes seemed to have already almost for- 
gotten him ; for she used to talk of his aris- 
tocratic habits, and speak of him as a fine old 
English gentleman, to the no small amusement 
of those who remembered the sordid old extor- 
tioner of Mincing Lane. 
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It Will easily be understood that a woman of 
this temper and character would long since have 
made her husband throw up his brother's affairs, 
only for the ulterior objects we have mentioned. 
In truth she was more galled than he was by the 
little snubbings he frequently got from abroad, 
and which, rightly or wrongly, she always as- 
cribed to her sister-in-law. 

Mrs. Rowley had been a thorn in her side 
ever since her marriage. Her marriage itself 
was the first offence ; for all the Upjohn in- 
terests, and particularly Mrs. Upjohn's special 
ones, made it extremely undesirable that Mr. 
Rowley should marry again. Mrs. Upjohn, 
having two daughters (of whom only one now 
survived), both pledged from the cradle to be 
plain, saw immense social advantages to herself 
in getting the bringing up and bringing out of 
Mr. Rowley's girls into her hands, as both were 
to have large fortunes, and one of them already 
promised or threatened to be a beauty. Pas- 
sionately fond of gaiety, Mrs. Upjohn figured to 

VOL. I. Q 
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herself, with the busy imagination of selfishness, 
how the fascinations of her nieces would add to 
the attractions of her house, as well as to her 
own personal consequence. Then to whom could 
their father entrust them with greater safety or 
propriety than to his brother's wife, a woman of 
good position in the world, who — ^we are giving 
her qualifications as estimated by herself — ^under- 
stood society, and, being highly accomplished, 
was eminently qualified in every respect to super- 
intend their education P This was indeed so 
evident that it was the very step Mr. Rowley 
took when he entered the matrimonial state a 
second time. He went out to India not long 
after, and before he went he sent his daughters 
to England, when the eldest was about ten, and 
placed them under their Aunt TJpjohn's maternal 
wing. So far then her point was carried ; and it 
increased her satisfaction to know that the ar- 
rangement was not at all agreeable to the new 
Mrs. Rowley, who had reasons of her own for not 
approving of it. In fact it was a struggle for 
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pre-eminence, and the lady who won could afford 
to be gracious to the conquered. The few suc- 
ceeding years were the only period of anything 
like friendly relations between the sisters-in-law. 
About the time that the pretty Susan Rowley 
was fifteen, and the promise of her charms was 
by general consent even more than fulfilled, 
Mrs. Rowley came suddenly blooming and bound- 
ing back to England, from which she had long 
been an absentee, to transact some business of 
her husband^s or her own. She made a sensation 
in her circle, which a woman could do twenty 
years ago, without an intrigue or a murder. She 
was the novelty of the season: there was the 
halo of wealth about her without its pride; she 
was affable, original, and a fine woman. Mrs. 
Upjohn was a fine woman too, for the matter 
of that. There were, perhaps, even people who 
would have given her the palm. Her features 
were still more regular than Mrs. Rowley's; 
but her complexion was rather too florid, and her 
figure, though good, was already tending to 
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exuberance. Still handsome she unquestionably 
was, except at those unlucky or unguarded 
moments when her true self broke out of her 
eyes. Then, indeed, she was hardly a beauty, 
unless you can imagine a pretty Tisiphone. In 
short, Mrs. Upjohn had only one decided superio- 
rity, and that not a contemptible one, she sang, 
as has been said, extremely well — a brilliant 
accomplishment against which Mrs. Rowley had 
nothing to set off except the spirit of her conver- 
sation, or the lustre of her diamonds, which quite 
threw Mrs. Upjohn's into the shade. Those 
diamonds cost that lady her sleep the first time 
Mrs. Rowley blazed in them at a party in Mrs. 
TJpjohn's own house at Cimiberland Gate. They 
even affected her voice, for she never sang so 
ineffectually as she did that evening, or indeed 
all the time, which was short, of Mrs. Rowley's 
stay in London. We talk of rivalry, but the 
rivalry was one-sided, if it is not a bull to say it. 
Mrs. Rowley never thought of eclipsing her 
sister, but perhaps for that reason the eclipse 
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was more total. Her mind was occupied with 
her affairs^ and with her daughters, whom she 
had not seen since they were children, and whose 
affections she naturally desired to gain. She 
had them as much with her as she could at her 
hotel while she remained in town ; and when she 
asked Mrs. TJpjohn's consent that the girls should 
accompany her to Cornwall, it was a request 
which it was impossible to refuse. Mr. Upjohn 
went down with her too, and they spent a fort- 
night most agreeably at Foxden, during which 
she made the worthy Mr. Cosie's acquaintance ; 
and whfle she satisfied herself of her brother- 
in-law's incapacity, she formed the sincerest 
friendship for him. Having done all that it was 
in her power to do at that time, she rejoined her 
husband ; and no long time elapsed before Mrs. 
Upjohn received the blow which made her Mrs. 
Rowley's bitter enemy for life. Whether the 
motion came from Mrs. Rowley, or from Mr. 
Rowley's daughters, or whether it was (as Mrs. 
Upjohn of course always asserted) that Mrs. 
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Rowley imdermined her deUberately in the affec- 
tion of the girls, they were recalled from Eng- 
land just at the moment when their aimt's 
schemes were on the eve of consummation, in 
the glory of Susan^s "coming out." She came 
out in Paris, not in London, and Mrs. TJpjohn's 
resentment knew no bounds. Several years more 
had now elapsed, and passion had only subsided 
into calm and settled rancour, for Mrs. TJpjohn 
was not a woman on whose wrath the sun ever 
went down. 

Years of brooding over wrongs, real or ima- 
ginary, and nursing a whole family of spites and 
jealousies, were never yet favourable to good 
looks; so that Mrs. Upjohn's personal charms 
had not been improving since Mrs. Rowley's last 
return to her perihelion in old England. Art 
could, of course, regulate her colour, and even 
keep her figure in control, but it could not teach 
her eyes the language of love or tenderness. 

They certainly spoke a very different tongue, 
as she burst into her husband's quiet study, in a 
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wing of Foxden, with a crumpled newspaper in 
her hand, a few mornings before the commence- 
ment of the second period of these memoirs. 
The family had come down, as usual, to spend 
the Easter recess in the country. 

"What's the meaning of this?" she vehe- 
mently exclaimed. "Is there any truth in this ?'* 
and she flung the paper down before him, with 
her finger on the paragraph which raised the 
storm. 

Poor Upjohn, who was immersed in one of his 
absorbing speculations, looked up alarmed from 
his desk, and took the paper in his hand; but 
it was so crumpled, and he was so blind, that 
some moments passed before he could read the 
paragraph, and all the time his wife, glowing 
with rage, kept beating the floor passionately 
with her foot. 

The paragraph consisted only of a few lines, 
in which it was stated that the management of 
the Rowley property in Cornwall was about to 
pass into the hands of Messrs. Alexander and 
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Marjoram, of Spring Gardens, and that Jlrs. 
Rowley was shortly expected in England. 

"Is there any truth in it, I say; have you 
given up the agency ?" 

" Well, my dear — the fact is — ^not exactly yet 
— all is not settled. This announcement is pre- 
mature," he faltered out ; " but you know what a 
bore the business has been to me for years, and 
that it has been growing more and more vexa- 
tious every day. However, I have not formally 
resigned it ; if I had, I should have told you." 

" No, you have not resigned it ; you have been 
dismissed; and that's the true reason why you 
have kept it from me." 

" Dismissed, my dear ! You really speak as 
if I was a menial. Dismissed by my brother ! 
Nonsense — nothing of the sort." 

" No, but by your brother's wife ! " she inter- 
rupted fiercely ; " she is just the woman to do 
it,' and in the most insulting way, by publishing 
it in the newspapers. I might have been pre- 
pared for this last piece of impudence from the 



^ 
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tone of all her late communications — ^more inso- 
lent and officious every day, because they were 
never answered with proper spirit. At last she 
thinks there is no indignity too great to put upon 
us." 

**My dear, my dear," said poor TJpjohn, stump- 
ing up and down his den, "there is no indig- 
nity in the matter; you allow your imagina- 
tion to carry you away. I had often spoken 
of resigning, and my brother may very naturally 
have thought that I held on only on his accoimt, 
and would wish to be relieved. Besides, it is 
not yet entirely arranged ; as I told you, I doubt 
the truth of that paragraph." 

" Then I do not. It is too like Mrs. Rowley 
not to be perfectly true. She has appointed your 
successors, and the next commimication you have 
from her will be notice to quit Foxden in that 
scrivener's hand of hers." 

" Nonsense — impossible ; no such thing will 
happen ; there is no reason why we should leave 
Foxden." 
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'^ She shall not turn me out, at all events. I 
shall go up to London to-morrow, and I shall let 
your brother know how his wife has acted, for I 
don't believe he has an idea of her behaviour. 
She made a tool of you as long as it suited her 
convenience ; and now she whistles you off with- 
out ceremony, to put some creature, or perhaps 
some admirer, of hers into your place." 

She flimg out of the room, as she entered, 
but returned in a moment. 

"Who is this Mr. Alexander? Is he the 
handsome Mr. Alexander ?" 

Mr. Upjohn protested he knew nothing about 
him. 

"I have my reasons for asking," continued 
the fair one, with another variety of malice in 
her eye. " Mrs. Rowley is a gay lady, we all 
know — too gay, some people think, who have 
seen more of her than I have ; but if she has no 
respect for herself, she ought to remember that 
she is your brother's wife, and not bring disgrace 
on the family." 



O 
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" Too strong, my dear; really not the language 
to use." 

" Not a bit too strong for such conduct," and 
again she flung out of the room. 

Poor Upjohn, as soon as his amiable spouse 
was gone, limped about his little room a few 
turns to recover from the agitating scene he had 
gone through, and then (wonderful attraction 
of abstract studies !) sat down again to h'is papers 
with a serenity and power of concentration 
worthy of wiser speculations than his generally 
were. A precious thing it is to possess a mind 
that can so easily find refuge in its own employ- 
ments from the petty annoyances of life, even 
though the world may never be much a gainer 
by its toils. Some of his views of political 
economy were as amazing as Mr. Ruskin's when 
he qxiits the region of art, where he is a master, 
to discuss sciences, such as political economy, of 
which he is profoundly ignorant; but, as defences 
against the envyings and hear-burnings which 
tormented his wife, and destroyed the peace of 
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his family — as the means of keeping his breast 
serene while a tempest was blowing all roimd 
him — the most fruitful researches in any branch 
of philosophy could not have been more valuable. 

So absorbed was Mr. Upjohn in the subject 
he was now engaged on, that he actually scarce 
knew whether he was in or out, when his wife 
pounced upon him with her hurricane of inter- 
rogations. Nay, what was still more charac- 
teristic, when at length he got up, almost doubled 
with long writing, it occurred to him to look 
again at some unopened letters on the table, 
and among them he found one from his sister- 
in-law in Paris, with all the new arrangements 
proposed in the friendUest tone imaginable, and 
she told him in a postscript that she would pro- 
bably go to England and down to Foxden in a 
few days. 

" Then it is quite as well," he said to him- 
self, " that my wife should not be here." So he 
determined not to dissuade her from going up 
to town, which she did with her daughter next 
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day, Tindeterred by the weather, which was wet 
and blustry. 

Miss Upjohn was a tall girl, with her mother's 
black hair and high colour, but without any 
pretensions to beauty. Her looks were rather 
gloomy and forbidding than actually expressive 
of ill-temper. It was perhaps the fault of her 
brows, which were dark and beetling ; but her 
face wore a sort of calm and chronic frown, which 
was not as pleasant in a family as it might have 
been eflfective on the stage in such a character 
as Lady Macbeth or Clytemnestra. However, 
we must believe that Harriet Upjohn did not 
frown upon the young clergyman who had the 
pastoral care of the parish, representing the vicar, 
who was old and non-resident ; for the Rev. 
Malcolm Blackadder, a Scotchman, was her 
accepted lover. To account for a gentleman in 
a curate's position finding favour in Mrs. 
Upjohn's eyes it may be as well to mention at 
once, in that lady's justification, that in Mr. 
Blackadder's case the insignificance of the 
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Cliristiaii minister was compensated by the pos- 
sible succession to a Scotch peerage. He now 
came running up to Foxden from the vicarage, 
which was hard by, to see his intended before her 
abrupt departure, with the reasons for which she 
had probably made him already acquainted. 

As soon as his wife and daughter were gone, 
Mr. Upjohn and Mr. Blackadder had some con- 
versation about the weather, and the floods, and 
that unlucky bridge which was always giving 
such trouble. The curate thought it would be 
well to see about it at once. " To-morrow would 
be Saturday, and on the next day, of course," 
said the Scotchman, with his strong Sabbatarian 
proclivities, "nothing could be done." Mr. 
Upjohn put on a rough overcoat, and they went 
together, through wet and mire, to take an obser- 
vation of the water. It was manifestly rising; 
so it was resolved to send for Mallet, the car- 
penter, at once, and set him to work. So ener- 
getic was Upjohn for the moment that as soon as 
he got home out of the rain he sent a message to 
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Mallet, to which the answer returned was that he 
would come up immediately. Immediately, on 
the Rowley estate, under the present rSgime, 
meant any time within a day or two. On the 
present occasion it meant the afternoon of Satur- 
day, for not till then did the worthy carpenter 
make his appearance. 

How the interval was passed by Mr. TJpjohn is 
worth mentioning in illustration of his character. 
Though forsaken by his wife and daughter, he 
was still not left quite alone; for there was a 
third lady in the family, a niece of Mrs. Upjohn's, 
who had been left to her tender care and protec- 
tion by a deceased sister, who had married in her 
father's life-time without the consent of that fine 
specimen of an old English gentleman. Miss 
Roberts, or Carry (for she was hardly important 
enough to have a surname, not having come into 
the world with her grandfather's permission), was 
now in her twentieth year, but was so small and 
fragile that she might have been taken for a 
child. . A spinal complaint had stunted her 
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growth, and not only deformed her figure, but 
affected her features ; she never appeared in com- 
pany, and often kept her room when there was 
none. Many acquaintances of the family had 
never seen her. She was either carefiilly kept 
out of view, or, conscious of her defects, shrank 
of herself from observation. It was remarkable, 
however, that she always emerged, and became 
somebody, whenever she and her uncle were left 
together, as they were now; and he only did 
on this occasion as he had done many a time 
before, in dividing himself between his papers 
and his niece. Indeed he was never less en- 
grossed by his pursuits than when he and Carry 
were left together. She sometimes crept down 
and sat beside him in his den, watching him at 
his desk, or agreeably interrupting him with an 
affectionate look, or a question. At other times, 
if she was too imwell to leave her little room, he 
would go up to her, and take his paperp or a book 
with him. He sometimes played cribbage with 
her; she had a very pretty cribbage board, a 
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present £rom Mrs. Rowley, wliom she was in the 
habit of calling aunt. Occasionally he read a 
chapter in the Bible for her, or something from 
Dickens, and always prayed with the poor thing 
morning and evening. But his great delight 
was to hear his Carry sing, which she did very 
nicely. Generally it was, " Consider the Lilies," 
or Addison's version of the exquisite twenty- 
third Psalm, something sweet and sacred. This 
was a pleasure he never enjoyed when her aunt 
was at home; for Mrs. IJpjohn discouraged her 
singing, and perhaps she was right, for it some- 
times brought on the poor girl's consumptive 
cough, which could even be heard in the draw- 
ing-room. 

They dined together too that stormy day. 
This was an event in Carry's life like a jubilee. 
She was so happy at such times that one could 
not help thinking that such doses of happiness, 
repeated sufficiently often, might have been of 
more use than medicines. Nov was it her uncle's 
fault that the system was never tried. 

VOL. I. R 
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But they made the most of that sweet evening 
together, sweet although heaven and earth were 
clashing together out of doors, and the wind 
howled in the chimneys, and the thimdering of 
the ocean came up the wild dell at the top of 
which the house stood, and shook it to its founda- 
tion. 

When dinner was over and Carry was seated 
on a stool at her uncle's side close to the fire, ' 
she asked him to tell her something to make her 
forget the wind and rain. He considered, trying 
to find something she would like to hear. How 
like him it was, he never thought until that 
moment of telling her that he was expecting 
Mrs. Rowley over. You had only to see how 
Carry's eyes danced, and how she jumped up and 
clapped her attenuated hands, perfectly to under- 
stand the two factions into which the house of 
Fpjohn was split. 

"And is Susan coming too P" cried the happy 
Carry. 

That her uncle could not tell her. 
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" Oh, how I love Aunt Rowley and Susan ; 
more than all the world next to you — and, of 
course. Aunt Upjohn and Harriet. It is nearly 
five years now, uncle, since I have seen them, 
and I was beginning to fear," she added sadly, 
" I was never to see them again/' 

"We must see and have better weather for 
them than this. Carry." 

" Oh, yes, it will be fine ! Aunt Rowley is 
like the Queen, she will bring fine weather with 
her. Do you know, uncle, I was never thoroughly 
unhappy but once, and that was when my cousins 
left us ; though I never blamed them, but always 
thought it natural and right they should live 
with their father and Mrs. Rowley. And they 
write to me so often, and send me such pretty 
things. When do you think they will be here P" 

It was now blowing such a hurricane that 
Carry could hardly hear what her uncle answered; 
so they stopped talking and played a game of 
cards, after which Carry went to her bed and 
TTpjohn to his papers. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

PROVIDENCE DECLARES AGAINST A CURATE AND A 

CARPENTER. 

On Saturday afternoon there was another consul- 
tation at the bridge, followed, as usual, by no 
action. Mr. Mallet declared that as it surviyed 
such a night, he would stake his existence upon 
its solidity for another year ; and why this parti- 
cular flood should carry it away, when it had 
resisted twenty as great in his own recollection, 
for his life he could not see. However, it was 
well to be on the safe side, particidarly as the 
great lady was expected, so he would strengthen 
the timbers here and there, and then there would 
not be a safer or prettier bit of wood- work in 
England. In truth, Mr. Mallet, according to his 
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lights and little opportunities, was as great a 
jobber as there was in the country ; and if none 
of the floods he alluded to had demolished that 
pretty bit of wood- work long ago, it was not for 
want of his earnest prayers for a catastrophe 
likely to be worth something handsome to him. 

" Then you think," said Mr. Fpjohn, with only 
his nose peering out between his hat and his 
great-coat, " there is no danger of it this time P " 

"Certainly I do," said the carpenter. 

"Then, Mr. Mallet, I entirely differ from 
you," said the curate, joining them, also muffled 
up to his eyes, and trying hard to hold his 
umbrella against the wind. "The stream is 
running furiously, and the barometer is still 
falling, let me tell you. You ought to be at 
work, Mr. Mallet, instead of standing talking. 
Bemember what day to-morrow is." 

" But surely, Mr. Blackadder, this would be a 
work of necessity," said Upjohn modestly. 

" I am afraid not," said the curate solemnly ; 
" I have considered the matter ; there is another 
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communication between the two sides of the 
nver. 

Mr. Mallet nodded approvingly. 

" But only by a circuit of several miles/* said 
Mr. Upjohn. 

" I am afraid," repeated Mr. Blackadder, " that 
I could not, imder the circumstances, conscien- 
tiously sanction a work of the kind on the Sab- 
bath-day. We shall all be better employed in 
praying to the Almighty in his merdy to mode- 
rate the fury of the elements.'* 

Mr. Mallet nodded still stronger approbation. 

Mr. IJpjohn, though accustomed to passive 
obedience in ecclesiastical affairs, was not pre- 
pared to admit Mr. Blackadder's observation; 
but whether he was or not was immaterial, for a 
sudden gust put an end to the discussion, by 
blowing the curate's umbrella inside out, and 
Upjohn and the roguish carpenter nearly off 
their legs into the torrent. 

Sunday came. The bridge was still standing 
in the morning, although not even on Satur- 
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day evening was anything done to reinforce it, 
Mr. Mallet even going beyond his pastor, and 
relying entirely on Divine interposition. Mr. 
TTpjolin said liis prayers with his niece at home, 
as he usually did in his hours of independence. 
Carry was very iU after a sleepless night, and he 
read the service at her bed-side, in the pious 
hope that Heaven would not reject their petitions 
for not being reiterated ten times over, as they 
would have been in the parish church. Mr. 
Blackadder, as in duty bound, never spared Us 
scanty audience a single collect, and he was near 
the end of a sermon (as full of repetitions as the 
prayers) just beginning to recommend special 
supplications to Providence to chain up the winds 
and floods, when a rumour ran through the con- 
gregation, beginning with the sexton at the door. 
Providence had in the plainest language refused 
to favour the improvident, and before the 
preacher left the pulpit, not a plank was left of 
the safest and prettiest bit of wood- work in the 
shire. 
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Luckily for Mr. Cosie, who came down from 
London on Monday^ his road home was inde- 
pendent of the communication destroyed. His 
first thought — it had never occurred to Mr. 
Upjohn — ^was to have a notice posted up at the 
cross-roads at the village of Oakham, to apprize 
travellers that the river was no longer passable 
at the usual place near Foxden. This was 
immediately done; but it was too late for the 
convenience of two ladies, who had already 
driven through the town, and taken the direct 
road to the bridge, which was no more. 

Monday was one of those lovely bright days 
that often come after storm and rain. The 
wind, which still blew pretty fresh, had dis- 
persed all the impurities of the atmosphere, and 
the sun shone out bright and warm in a cloud- 
less sky. The two ladies, now posting fast for 
the bridge at Foxden (the road to which they 
either remembered, or had learned from some 
authority of the country), having passed a dismal 
wet Sunday at an inn about forty miles distant, 
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were enjoying the fine morning all the more 
heartily, with the windows of the carriage down ; 
and the farther they advanced, the more every 
object seemed to please and interest them. As 
Mrs. Upjohn had also been forced by stress of 
weather to pause in her passionate flight at a 
place still nearer Oakham, it necessarily hap- 
pened that the two travelling carriages, both 
starting the next morning, met and passed each 
other on the road. Rapid as the pace was, the 
younger of the two ladies who were coming 
down to the country, recognised the travellers 
of the other party, and exclaimed to her com- 
panion: — 

" Surely that lady with her arms folded and so 
well wrapped up is Aunt Upjohn. The other 
must be Harriet; they are running away from 
us; we shall find nobody at Foxden but my 
uncle." 

"We must bear it as well as we can,*' said the 
elder lady. 

" For my part, I shall bear it very philosophi- 
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cally/' said the other ; " only I do hope we shall 
have Cany. What should I do without her 
while you are going about with Mr. Cosie and 
my uncle P" 

"Pooh, pooh, my dear; you will find Mr. 
Cosie's daughters very pleasant company for the 
short time we have to stay. Besides, I shall be 
sure to find something for you to do." 

"It's quite plain Aimt Upjohn is going to 
town to avoid you, as it was only ten days ago 
she went down to Foxden." 

" It's very silly of her to put herself out of her 
way on my account; I should never do so on 
hers, though I do prefer her room to her 
company." 

The elder of the ladies, who, however, was far 
enough from a Hecuba, had either cares on her 
mind, or she was fatigued by travelling, for she 
was rather pale, and more disposed to think 
than talk. She made few and short replies to a 
hundred remarks her daughter made as they 
proceeded; for almost every new object, house, 
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tree^ or rock, hill or distant glimpse of the sea^ 
called forth some exclamation of recognition and 
delight. Happily for her, she could survey 
every beauty of the landscape, which was gra- 
dually growing wilder and more attractive, with- 
out being obliged to think at the same time of 
business, if business it was which preoccupied her 
mother^ Soon, however, there came a critical 
moment, such as all have more or less experienced 
who have ever returned to scenes dear to the 
eye, or the affections, when at a sudden turn of 
a winding lane, or in gaining the crest of a hill, 
there bursts upon the view that familiar region, 
every inch of it ahnost part of yourself, though 
you may not own a cottage that you see, or an 
acre of heath or gorse, or so much as a rock to 
sit on. As that moment draws nigh, as you 
approach such a point, does not your heart 
flutter, particularly after an absence of years? 
— does not your eye gleam? — does not your 
foot hasten? You are nervous, you are im- 
patient, you think the crisis and the loved spot 
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will never come. So did the younger lady, 
certainly. She was silent with emotion and 
expectation for full half an hour before the 
peninsula of old Oakham, with its charming 
hills and hollows, all girt with the sparkling 
sea — now breaking on shining beaches — ^now 
rushing into resounding caverns — now washing 
the base of gigantic cL'ffs, or the white walls 
of a fishing station — spread itself out before her 
earnest, enthusiastic gaze; then the tears stood 
in her eyes with transport.' The elder lady, who 
might have passed very well for a young one 
too, save, indeed, for the name of mother, was 
scarcely less excited when that moment arrived, 
though she had not only waited for it more 
tranquilly, but was even engaged in looking over 
some papers to the last. Then she threw them 
from her lap, as if they were of no earthly value, 
and entered into all her daughter's raptures. 
The common excitement seemed to equalise their 
years ; the eyes of the matron expressed the same 
glee that glittered in the maiden's ; they might 
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haye passed for sisters, only that neither in 
features, eyes, nor colour of the hair, was there 
anything of the usual sisterly resemblance. 

The descent had already commenced; they 
rolled along as fast as the state of the road per- 
mitted, soon came to the cross-roads, and took 
that which led directly to the stream. 

" How glorious it will be after all the wet we 
have had ! " said the young girl ; " we shall not 
see it until we are quite close. I saw it once 
before, after only a few days' rain, and what a 
glorious little brook it was ! " 

A few hundred yards more, and leaping up 
in the carriage she cried again : — 

" There it is, mamma ; there it is ! '' 

"The river is there, sure enough, my dear, 
but where is the bridge?" said the elder, with 
her head out of the window, as the postillion 
drew up abruptly on the top of the sloping 
bank, having just made the discovery that he 
could advance no farther. 

"I thought, mamma, the bridge was to have 
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been repaired and strengthened this spring," 
said the younger lady, looking very blank. 

" I ordered it, but it was either not done, or 
done in the usual way things are done in this 
part of the world," said Mrs. Rowley, with the 
air of a commanding and warm-tempered woman, 
accustomed to restrain her looks and her lan- 
guage within the bounds of feminine displeasure. 

" What are we to do, mamma ?" 

"That's simple enough, my dear; we have a 
round of ten miles to make to get to Foxden." 

"But, oh, how beautiful the river is! I 
forgive it all the mischief it has done. Let us 
get out, and look at it nearer; how it foams, 
and sparkles, and timibles among the rocks ! 
Who would believe this was the meek little 
rivulet over which one could almost jump in 
simmier-time I" 

The flood was rapidly going down, and already 
some of the largest stones in the rocky bed were 
above water. 

In an instant the ardent Susan Bowley was 
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standing in the midst of the subsiding but still 
riotous and exidting torrent. She hardly wanted 
beauty to make her beautiful ; youth, and health, 
and gaiety, and a bright eye full of sweet fancies, 
were loveliness enough ; and, besides, her cheek 
was now flushed with intense enjoyment, and 
the breeze which fluttered her brown hair, and 
set it free from comb and bonnet, made her still 
more charming. 

She was nearly of the same height (a little 
above the middle size) as the lady who was now 
at her side, having jumped from stone to stone 
as bravely, if not quite so lightly, forgetting 
all that teased her, and enjoying the scene as 
keenly as any girl could do. The wind made 
free with her locks, too; they tumbled about 
her face in cataracts of gold. 

From the spot where they stood, the chimneys 
of Foxden were visible above the trees. 

" How provoking to be so near," said Susan, 
" and yet to have to go ten miles about ! " 

"One ought either to swim or fly, my dear, 
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to travel comfortably through, the Oakham estate 
at present. It is impossible to say what further 
obstacles we may yet have to encounter, so we 
had better move." 

But just as they gained the bank again, 
up trotted, on the far side of the stream, Mr. 
TJpjohn, mounted on a rough pony, followed 
by some workmen, carrying a number of planks, 
intended, no doubt, to knock up a temporary 
foot-bridge. He cut an amusing figure, for the 
pony was too small for him ; he had nothing on 
his head but an old red velvet cap, which he 
usually wore in his study, and the wind, beside 
whirling up every moment the skirts of his 
great-coat, made it so difficult to keep his 
spectacles steady on his nose, that at last 
he took them off, and thrust them into a side- 
pocket. 

Of course, the ladies recognised him at onoe. 
There was no mistaking Johnny Upjohn. 

" He has not the least notion who we are,** said 
Susan, " nor have the men either.*' 
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"No," said Mrs. Eowley, "but we may as well 
pull down our veils.'* 

Upjohn could barely see that two ladies were 
standiug on the opposite side, and could he have 
also seen the carriage he would probably have 
guessed who they were ; but the carriage was o:ut 
of sight, behind the trees, on the summit of the 
slope ; so he took them for friends of the Cosies. 

He rode the shaggy pony as close as he could 
to the brink, and accosted them politely, saying 
he hoped they did not want to cross the river, 
as the nature of the accident that had occurred 
put it out of his power to help them. 

"Oh, thank you very much, sir," said Mrs. 
Rowley ; " I am sorry to hear there has been an 
accident." 

"A very serious one," said Johnny. "You 
would hardly believe that at one o'clock yester- 
day there was a very handsome bridge across the 
stream at this very spot." 

"Who would have thought it?" said Mrs. 
Rowley. 
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''It ouglit to have stood; we are qnite at a 
loss to conjecture why it did not/* 

" I suppose it was a competition/* replied Mrs. 
Rowley, " between the flood and the bridge, and 
the flood carried the day.** 

Just so, madam,** said Upjohn. 
How like that poor dear uncle!*' whispered 
Susan. 

" Let us go,** said Mrs. Rowley. " Good-bye, 

sir ; I am sorry you are in trouble ; I hope the 

bridge will win the next time. Good morning;" 

and nodding to him most graciously, she retreated 
from the edge of the stream to where she had 

left her carriage, while he pulled off his cap to 

salute her as she withdrew. 

" How astonished he will be a few hourf 
hence,'* said Susan, " when he discovers who we 
are!" 

"He will hardly discover that to-day,'* said 
Mrs. Rowley ; " for it just occurs to me that as 
we must pass Mr. Cosie's, we can't do better 
than put up there for to-night." 
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'' A capital plan^ mamma ; we shall have had 
quite travel enough for one day." 

They had scarcely proceeded a mile along a 
winding lane, with steep banks on each side, 
still glowing with primroses, when they were 
met by Mr. Cosie himself; he was just coming 
down to the river-side to take a view of the 
scene of havoc. 

Nothing could exceed the old farmer's amaze- 
ment, except his joy at the rencontre. He had 
not been apprised of the day of Mrs. Rowley's 
coming, and thought she had dropped from the 
clouds. 

"You see I have taken your advice, Mr. 
Cosie, and come over to see things with my own 
eyes, and I have seen a good deal already.'* 

"A bad reception to give you, madam, after 
so long an absence from home. We ought to 
be heartily ashamed of ourselves. You have 
seven or eight miles to travel to get to Foxden." 

" But we are not going quite so far, Mr. Cosie ; 
we are thinking of indemnifying ourselves for 
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the hardships we have undergone, by passing a 
day, or perhaps two, with you, if you will take 
us in. 

If he was happy before, this announcement 
made the old man doubly so, and proud into 
the bargain. They took him up, but he could 
think of nothing until they reached the Meadows, 
but the state Mrs. Cosie would be in when she 
saw him coming back in a coach with two beau- 
tiful ladies. 




CHAPTER XVII. 

MRS. UPJOHN IN TOWN. 

Let us now follow Mrs. Upjolm's movements a 
little^ to give that fair lady her share of attention. 

Neither she nor her daughter had observed 
the Howleys, being too much occupied talking 
of them to notice anything or anybody that 
passed them on the road. 

"I suppose/* Harriet had been saying, "my 
uncle must be much better, or Mrs. Rowley could 
hardly leave him." 

" That would depend entirely on her objects," 
said the mother; "but one never knows how 
your uncle really is; he never writes himself, 
and there is no reliance to be placed on any- 
thing we hear from the people about him." 
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" I think, mamma, this must have been a long 
time brewing." 

"That it has," said Mrs. Upjohn, with bitter 
volubility, " ever since she was last in England, 
taking such grand airs on her, and imposing on 
everybody, as she imposes on her husband ; but 
she never imposed on me, never for one moment. 
Do you think your uncle would ever have been 
so mad, or so ungrateful, as to take his daughters 
away from me, to put them under a fast lady 
like her, if she had not completely hood-winked 
himp Was she a proper person to have the 
management of girls at the most critical period 
of their lives — a woman who thinks of nothing 
but show, and without a single accomplish- 
ment?" 

"Except vulgar arithmetic," said Miss Up- 
john; "but what I detest most is her double- 
dealing; her letters were always so full of 
affection for papa, even to the very last, 
when she must have been conspiring with that 
meddlesome old Mr. Cosie to turn him out." 
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"There were other conspirators beside Mr. 
Cosie/' said Mrs. TTpjohn. 

"Whom do you suspect, mamma P" 

"I'll say no more now," said Mrs. Upjohn, 
"but I'll unravel the whole plot before I am 
many days in London.'' 

She then folded her arms oyer her bust, closed 
her expressive eyes, and threw herself back in 
her seat, in the posture which she was in when 
Susan Rowley recognised her. 

Miss Upjohn took out of her bag a gorgeous 
little prayer-book, opened the golden clasp, and 
read the psalms and lessons of the day — a prac- 
tice which she never omitted, even on a journey, 
since her nuptial engagement. Indeed, Mrs. 
Upjohn was generally very particular about it 
herself in her family, from which it may be 
inferred how much or how little the routine of 
devotion tends to improve the frame of mind, or 
cultivate the Christian graces. 

It may well seem strange that living as Mrs. 
Upjohn did, surrounded with a ^ great many good 
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influences, among a great many good people, 
with an excellent husband, and a pious pastor 
(for Mr. Blackadder was a man of genuine piety, 
though his views on many subjects were nar- 
row), living, too, at a great distance from the 
people, or rather the individual, who excited her 
bad feelings, should yet for so many years have 
never softened or relented towards her ; but, 
in truth, there was nothing wonderful in it, for 
when any bad passion, but especially envy, seizes 
hold of an unfortunate human mind, the gripe 
of a huge polypus with a hundred arms, such 
as fishermen dread on the coast of Brittany, and 
Victor Hugo has so powerfully described in a 
famous novel, is not harder to escape. A hun- 
dred little incidents of daily life are always 
helping to feed the monster. In Mrs. TJpjohn's 
case there were especially the afiairs of the pro- 
perty, leading to continual and often unpleasant 
correspondence, which no other man but her 
simple, unsuspecting husband would have allowed 
her to see. Then there were besides the usual 
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kind friends, who being aware of the feud in 
the family, were for ever freshening up her 
animosities with their remarks; for weeds as 
well as flowers flourish the more for being 
watered. The secrets of her soul were not 
always drawn out on these occasions; but it 
was worse when she was forced to disguise them, 
for it was often at the expense of acquiescing in 
some encomium on her enemy. It was not 
before eyery one, for instance, that Mrs. Upjohn 
was daring enough to dispute that Mrs. Rowley 
was a fine or a clever woman, or even that she 
had through a good many trials been an afiec- 
tionate and devoted wife. And, on the other 
hand, when anything very severe was said of 
that lady in her presence, it placed Mrs. Upjohn 
in the dilemma of either agreeing with it, and 
running the risk of having it repeated with her 
authority, or of discountenancing it, and almost 
vindicating the woman she most hated. But 
who is there that has not one sympathising 
bosom into which she can unreservedly pour the 
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sweetness or the bitterness of her heart ? . Such 
a friend Mrs. Upjohn was fortunate in possess- 
ing in a veteran spinster, though not yet quite 
an old maid, a certain Miss Letitia Cateran, who 
was connected in some remote way with the 
Rowleys. She lived at No. 1, "Westboume Place, 
Tyburnia, when she was at home, but she was 
not particularly home-keeping, finding herseM 
more comfortable, one way or another, in the 
homes of her friends and acquaintances, to which 
a variety of clever amusing qualities, with a 
prodigious gift of making herself useful, gave 
her frequent and welcome admission. She knew 
her what's-what and who*s-who as well as any 
girl in England, and nobody was more mistress 
of the art of preserving a polite neutrality among 
conflicting interests, when there was no decided 
advantage in taking a side herself. She was an 
old acquaintance of the Rowleys. Mrs. Rowley 
perfectly understood her, but liked her in a 
way; and with Mr. Rowley her talents were 
triumphant; she amused him, and before he 
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resided permanently abroad, there was nobody 
whom he liked better to have about him. 

When Mrs. Upjohn said she would not be 
long in town without unmasking her sister-in- 
law's schemes, it was Miss Cateran who was 
present to her mind's eye; for Letitia knew 
everybody, or if there were any people whom 
she did not know, she was always sure to know 
somebody who did know them, or a great deal 
about them, which came to the same thing. 

Mrs, Upjohn was not a day in London before 
she despatched a little note to her dear friend, to 
tell her she was in town, and invite her to lunch 
the next day, if she had nothing better to do. 
It was not often the popular Letitia was to be 
had at such a short notice; but she was to be 
had on the present occasion, and she came with 
the more alacrity, because she inferred from the 
suddenness of Mrs. Upjohn's return, that some- 
thing extraordinary had taken place. Letitia 
was always dressed in very good taste, for which 
she deserved great credit, for she had a very 
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modest income, which required good management 
to make the two ends meet at the close of the 
year. Her small means were probably the rea- 
son that she came on foot to Cumberland Gate, 
though the streets were sloppy; but she was 
provided with a neat pair of goloshes, which she 
slipped off behind the door in the hall. In a 
moment she was in the drawing-room, where 
Mrs. Upjohn awaited her alone, her daughter 
having gone out shopping or visiting. The 
kissing and exclaiming done, Letitia ran up to 
Harriet TJpjohn's room (for she knew eyery 
room in the house as well as if she had been 
one of the family), laid her pretty pink bon- 
net carefully on the bed, with her parasol, and 
gloves, and green silk mantilla, settled her black 
hair in the glass, which reflected a nice figure, 
as well as agreeable features (though the nose, 
perhaps, was cocked up a little too much for 
dignity), and slid smiling down again to lun- 
cheon. 
A very nice luncheon it was: lobster, lamb- 
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cutlets^ spinach, and gooseberry tart; for Miss 
Cateran appreciated such attentions, and her 
friend knew it. Attractive, however, as they 
were, Mrs. Upjohn's secret was still more so; 
but if one lady was bursting with curiosity, 
the other was fortunately bursting as much to 
satisfy it. 

"What in the world has brought you back 
to town so suddenly?" cried Letitia, the mo- 
ment the servant was sent out of the room. 
"You have something wonderful to tell me, I 
know." 

"Nothing after all that ought to surprise 
you," said Mrs. Upjohn, " only that my husband 
has thrown up that Cornish concern at last." 

" You don't say so ! — thrown it up ! " 

"Oh, it ought to have been done long ago, 
but he could stand Mrs. Rowley's interference 
and dictation no longer ; he has at last been 
brought to see things in the proper light." 

" He has done quite right," said Miss Cateran, 
almost distracted between the news and the 
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cutlets; ''I always thought the position was 
beneath a man of his station and abilities/' 

" Oh, you know/* said Mrs. Upjohn, " he only 
held it to oblige his poor brother." 

"And he has thrown it up ! — dear me ! " 
It was in vain for Mrs. Upjohn to treat the 
event as one of no great importance. Miss 
Cateran knew all the bearings of the case as 
well as anyone, and she did not believe the 
resignation a bit. Helping herself now to the 
claw of the lobster, she added — 

"And how, my dear, about Foxden?" 
"Oh, of course we throw up Foxden too," 
said Mrs. Upjohn, with a contemptuous wave of 
her hand, and the same assumption of the grand 
tone. " Indeed, I should probably never have 
gone there again ; it was too far away, and such 
a wild place altogether." 

Through the whole of this dialogue, which 
lasted until the turn of the gooseberry tart came, 
Miss Cateran was as hard pushed to dissemble her 
incredulity as Mrs. Upjohn to affect indifference. 
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"And who is to fill Mr. XJpjohn's place P" 
was Miss Cateran's next question. It was the 
very one Mrs. TJpjolin wanted her to put. 

" Some attorney, I hear, of the name of Alex- 
ander.*' 

Miss Cateran gave a little start. 

"You know him, I see, as you know every- 
body.'' 

"No, I don't, my dear, except by sight; but 
I might have guessed he was the man before you 
told me." 

" He is an acquaintance of Mrs. Rowley's, I'm 
sure." 

" Something more, I should say. Why, my 
dear, she has had her portrait painted for him." 

"Oh, my prophetic soul!" cried Mrs. Up- 
john ; " but I never imagined anything half so 
bad." 

She threw down her fork, with which she had 
been only playing, her eyes glittering with 
malignant curiosity. 

"Do tell me, Letitia, all you know about it." 
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"What I know is this/' said Miss Cateran, 
"not many days ago I happened to meet Lord 
St. Michael's somewhere or other, and he asked 
me should I like to see a good picture of my 
friend Mrs. Rowley. 'Of all things/ said I. 
'Well/ says he, 'it is to be seen at her soli- 
citors' in Spring Gardens, Messrs. Marjoram and 
Alexander.' " 

" The very people," cried Mrs. Upjohn, palpi- 
tating with excitement. "The handsome Mr. 
Alexander, is he not?" 

"Yes — yes — yes, the same; he is a very 
handsome man indeed. Well, I went to Spring 
Gardens, and sure enough the picture was there, 
and a very good likeness it is." 

"Oh, Letitia, dear, this is positively shock- 

ing!" 

" Only," said Miss Cateran, " that Mrs. Row- 
ley cannot possibly know the characters of these 
people, or Mr. Rowley either/' 

" Then they are not even reputable attorneys." 
"Reputable! Why, don't you remember the 
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affiur that made such a great noise a good 
many years ago? — the soKcitors who robbed 
their clients to such an extent — Alexander and 
Mofiat?" 

"I suppose I must have heard of it, but it 
has escaped my memory." 

"Old Alexander died, and it was suspected 
that he committed suicide. The other absconded. 
It was a terrible business altogether." 

" And the present Mr. Alexander is the son of 
the man who hanged himself?" 

"Of course he is, my dear; but there is 
nothing against him^ I believe." 

" Nothing against him, indeed ! Before I left 
Foxden I told my husband what I suspected was 
going on, and it is worse, a thousand times, than 
I supposed. In her husband's lifetime, Letitia ! 
—it is actuaUy horrible ! " 

"You forget, my dear, that Mr. Alexander 
may be a friend of Mr. Rowley's as well as of 
his wife ; and there may not be much in the pic- 
ture after all." 

VOL. I. T 
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** Mj belief is, Letdtia, that Mr. Rowley knows 
no more of Mr. Alexander than he does of the 
great Mogul, though how his wife became ac- 
quainted with him I can't imagine. But surely 
he ought to be informed who the people are 
in whose hands he has got. Something ought 
to be done, before it is too late, to save the family 
from disgrace. You write to Mr. Rowley some- 
times, don't you?" 

Miss Cateran was not the girl to be made a 
cat's-paw of so easily. She replied that she now 
seldom wrote to Mr. Rowley, and could never 
presume to make the slightest allusion to his 
affairs. At the same time, without sanctioning 
Mrs. TJpjohn's imputations on her sister-in-law, 
she agreed that it would be only right that Mr. 
Rowley should know all about his new man of 
business, if he did not know it already. 

"And in my humble opinion," she concluded, 
" either your husband or yourself would be the 
proper person to do it." 

" It must be done," said Mrs. Fpjohn, with an 
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expression of bitter determination^ "no matter 
who does it.'* 

After a pause, and a second glass of claret, it 
occurred to Letitia that her £riend ought to see 
the picture with her own eyes. 

"A very good suggestion," said Mrs. IJpjohn ; 
"who knows but we may pick up something;" 
and she rang and ordered her brougham. 

"Picking up something" was a favourite phrase 
with Mrs. TJpjohn; it probably descended to her 
with other beauties of expression from the fine 
old gentleman of Mincing Lane. 

The visit to Spring Gardens was, of course, 
abortive. The ladies were informed that the pic- 
ture was no longer there. 

" It was not intended for his office^^ said Mrs. 
TJpjohn, as she drove away without picking up 
anything. 

" Shall I drop you at home, Letitia P" 

" Do, like a dear." 

So they parted at No. 1, after a mutual agree- 
ment, than which no agreement was ever worse 
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obsenredy thaty for the sake of decency and the 
credit of the family, the less that was said about 
these matters the better. 

On returning home, Mrs. Upjohn found a letter 
from her husband which acquainted her with the 
occurrences that had taken place in Cornwall 
after her departure, particularly the arrival of 
Mrs. Rowley. Her daughter had one also from 
Mr. Blackaddcr with still more details. The 
temper of neither mother nor daughter was im- 
proved by their correspondence, so we willingly 
leave them to take counsel together, and return 
to the smiling country. 




CHAPTER XVIIT. 

A CIVIC FEAST IN A COTTAGE. MKS. ROWLEY 
TAKES SOME STRONG MEASURES. 

We left Mrs. Rowley at the Meadows, a roomy 
and rambling thatched house of very respectable 
antiquity. 

Mrs. Cosie, a comely, cordial, motherly, sedu- 
lous, upright, downright, plain-spoken woman, 
in the advanced autumn of life, when the leaf 
is still a goodly red, or a warm, comfortable 
brown, was a great favourite of Mrs. Rowley's. 
She had a bevy of daughters, and a troop of maids 
besides, always at hand to do everything for her ; 
but she was that active and housewifely sort of 
person who preferred doing things for herself, 
so her maids were not much overworked, which 
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was all the better for their pretty faces and 
figures. 

Had Mr. Cosie brought a couple of actual 
goddesses home with him he could scarcely have 
astounded his wife and daughters more than he 
did when he appeared with Mrs. Rowley and 
her step-daughter. Mrs. Cosie was at her door, 
the porch of which was overhung with wood- 
bine and roses, already beginning to bloom in 
that mild climate, thanks — at least such was 
the notion in those days — to the influence of 
the Gulf Stream. She was engaged at the mo- 
ment shaking the crumbs out of the tablecloth 
after luncheon, for the linnets and robins to pick 
up; while the parlour-maid— having nothing 
else to do — was standing smiling by, watching 
the pretty birds as they profited by her mis* 
tress's daily charity. The birds were fluttered 
the first ; they all flew away in a cloud with as 
much noise as their tiny wings could make ; 
then the fluttering reached the maid, who almost 
screamed, and pulled the tablecloth out of Mrs. 
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Cosie's hands : but the fluttering of the good 
woman herself exceeded the fluttering of birds 
and maid together ; she was all in a flutter from 
head to foot^ outside and inside ; her cap tumbled 
down behind, her kerchief fell from her neck ; 
everything that could escape from tie or pin or 
hook took the opportunity of starting, in the 
excess of her trepidation. Her voice was too 
soft and mellow for screaming, or she would have 
screamed ; but she did her best to make up for 
it by running to and fro, with a thousand " dear 
me's," and panting invocations of her daughters 
Dorothy and Margery, and all the damsels of the 
farm. In a few minutes there was such a con- 
course, that when the carriage swept round the 
open space before the cottage, and drew up before 
the porch, Mrs. Rowley stepped out in the middle 
of a small mob of rosy-faced girls, — one with a 
pet lamb at her heels, one with a broom in her 
hands, another with a churn-dash, another with 
a red petticoat on her arm, which she happened 
to be making or mending. In the background 
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appeared some electrified workmen, who, perhaps, 
imagined that the Queen had taken it into 
her head to come and see Mrs. Cosie — ^a visit 
which would certainly have made her Majesty- 
acquainted with one of the worthiest women of 
her class in England. 

At last the fermen.t suhsided, the shaking of 
hands was over, and the Rowleys, amidst a galaxy 
of happy faces, entered the snug abode of their 
humble friends. 

The Meadows was so far from being " a cottage 
of gentility," that it had not even one proper 
coach-house ; but it was large enough to afford a 
couple of spare bed-rooms; and while they were 
getting ready for their reception, Mrs. Rowley 
and her daughter reposed in Mrs. Cosie's room 
until dinner-time. 

If there was a fault in Mrs. Cosie's household, 
it was that there was rather too much eating, 
80 much that it seemed hardly worth while to 
remove the cloth at all ; but perhaps it was 
done for the sake of the robins and finches. This 
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over-eating was the insult of the old civic habits 
of the family, Mr. Cosie having once been an 
alderman of London, and having even served 
the office of sheriff: indeed, he had been once 
within a few votes of the highest honour of the 
City, and there was no story which his wife told 
so often, or so amusingly, as how she had nar- 
rowly escaped being Lady Mayoress. The walls 
of the dining-room itself bore glaring witness to 
the civic glories of the family, with portraits of 
the worthy couple in the manner of Rubens, at 
least in amplitude and colour ; he in the robes of 
shrievalty, she in yellow satin besprinkled with 
peonies. Mrs. Rowley knew these great works 
painftilly, and always manoeuvred to sit with her 
back to them. 

The dinner on this occasion was as super- 
abundant as usual, the table groaning under 
roast beef and boiled mutton, chickens and 
ducks, pigeons and wild-duck, pies and pud- 
dings. But with all this, it was not as ponderous 
as many a grand London entertainment, good- 
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humour and good-nature did so mucli to relieve 
it. 

" It was a lucky bridge for us, at all events," 
said the good woman at the head of the table. 

"And a lucky flood that carried away the 
bridge," said Mrs. Rowley ; " for I think we have 
our full share of the good fortune." 

With chat like this, and a hundred recollections 
of the last time the Rowleys had honoured the 
country with a visit, the ruBtic meal began and 
ended. 

The post came in late at that period, and soon 
after tea, which trod on the heels of dinner, Mrs. 
Rowley retired to her room with her letters. 
She never read a letter from her husband in the 
presence of strangers, sometimes not even in 
the presence of her daughters — whether it was 
that they caused her more rapture than she cared 
to let any one witness, or for other reasons best 
known to herself. 

Susan Rowley sat with the Cosie girls until 
it was bed-time, listening, not always with un- 
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affected interest, to their accounts of parochial 
matters^ and talking of poor Carry, whom the 
Cosies were all fond of, but latterly hardly ever 
saw, Mrs. TJpjohn having for some time back 
behaved superciliously to the farmer's family, and 
broken off all social communication with the 
Meadows. 

They chatted and chatted until Mrs. Cosie, who 
had been dozing in her chair ever since dinner 
— ^her daily habit for years — now began to wake 
up, which she no sooner did than she ex- 
claimed : — 
• " Now, girls, don't keep Miss Eowley up 
talking. I dare say she would like to go to 
bed." 

" Well, truly I should," said Susan. 

"When would Mrs. Rowley like to have 
breakfast in the morning?" said Dorothy and 
Margery, almost together, for both must show 
Susan to her room. 

"By all means at your usual hour," said Miss 
Rowley. "We are as early birds as you are. 
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Mamma writes her letters, and reads her news- 
paper, and does half her business before she 
leaves her room of a morning ; and if she has no 
letters to write she goes on with her novel. She 
is as great a novel reader as ever." 

"Oh, what shall we do?" cried Dorothy; "I 
don't believe there is a novel in the house." 

" Yes, but there is," said the brusque Margery, 
giving her sister a little push — a way she had ; 
" there's ' The Vicar of Wakefield,' and ' Sandford 
and Merton.' " 

" I should like to see you offering Mrs. Row- 
ky 'Sandford and Merton' to read," said Dorothy, 
returning the little push. 

"Oh, never mind the novels," said Susan; 
"mamma has a whole box of them with her 
which she brought down from London." 

It was a long time before Miss Rowley was 
left to herself, for the Cosie girls were never 
satisfied that there were half as many things in 
her bower as they were certain she would want ; 

« 

but at last they accepted her repeated assiirances 
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that everything was perfect, and pushed one 
another out of the room. Looking-glasses 
abounded at all events, for there were three, and 
Mrs. Rowley had even more; in fact, all the 
movable looking-glasses in the house had been 
put into the two rooms, except a small one in 
which Mr. Cosie shaved. 

Before they assembled at breakfast the next 
morning, Mrs. Rowley had a discussion with her 
host on the state of afiairs, and what she proposed 
to do while she remained in England. The ar- 
rangement suggested by Mr. Alexander by which 
Mr. Cosie was to manage the little peninsula 
under the advice of Spring Gardens, had already 
been approved of, and Mrs. Rowley was very 
happy to hear that her brother-in-law was pre- 
pared to hand everything over to his successor 
without a shade of angry feeling on his mind. 
She was not long without i^ther assurance on 
that head ; for she was just deliberating at break- 
fast how to get over to Foxden in the course of 
the morning, and parrying the earnest endeavours 
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* 

of the Cosies to keep her, when a horse was heard 
trotting up the avenue, and there was scarce time 
to wonder who so early a visitor could be, when 
in limped Mr. Upjohn himself, looking much 
more like a man who had just been appointed 
to a good thing than a man who had lost one. 
He came in with the heartiest laugh, kissed 
and shook hands with both his sister-in-law and 
niece, and swore, like Falstaff, that he knew 
them the day before, as well as Him that made 
them. 

" No, no, uncle, you did not know a bit of us ; 
there is no use in your pretending it." 

" Well, Susan, truth is truth ; I did not know 
you ; but," he added, turning to Mrs. Rowley, " I 
ought to have known yoUy Fatima, at all events, 
by a remark you made. When I said I did not 
understand why the bridge went, you said you 
supposed it was because the flood was the 
stronger : so very like you — so quaint and so 
sharp — so like you." 

'* Well we were not on it, uncle," said Susan, 
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<* like the Brian O'Lynn family ; that was a great 
point." 

Upjohn sat down, and there was not a plea- 
santer member of the party. 

" We were going over to Foxden after break- 
fast," said Mrs. Rowley. 

" You are much better where you are," he said. 
" I am all alone, as you probably know, except 
Carry. I am going up to town to-morrow or 
next day." 

The Cosies immediately declared, with one 
accord, that Carry must come and stay with 
them; and it was arranged that Mrs. Rowley 
should take her up to town when she went. 

Mr. Upjohn's handsome and generous conduct 
mightily pleased Mrs. Rowley, and raised him 
in everybody's opinion. She pressed him to con- 
sider Foxden still his own; it was not only 
her wish, but her husband's ; but he shook his 
head, and convinced her in a few words that 
it was impossible for him to accept the oflfer. 
They parted as aflfectionately as they met. Mr. 
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Upjolm said he would write to his brother and 
let him know that he was perfectly satisfied with 
eyerything that had been done; but^ as usual^ 
he neglected io do so, and it was not from him 
that Mr. Rowley had the first account of the way 
in which the new arrangements were received. 

Mrs. Rowley lost no time, but went about 
her inspections at once. The weather being 
showery, she put on a long waterproof jacket 
she had, something like a sailor's, and with 
her petticoats sufficiently tucked up, a sort of 
wide-awake on her head, and a good stout um- 
brella in her hand, she set out with Mr. Cosie 
on her perambulations. To people who saw her 
from a distance she looked more like a farmer 
than what she was ; but, when they approached, 
her beautiful hair, coming out under the hat, 
revealed her sex quickly enough, as her coun-i 
tenance and bearing did the gentlewoman. As 
to get little Carry transferred to the Meadows 
depended upon getting her across the river, which 
was still swollen, the first thing was to see what 
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progress had been made with the temporary foot- 
bridge, which was only to consist of a few planks 
put roughly together. This she found nearly 
done in a sort of a way, and Mr. Mallet was on 
the spot himself at the moment. He was not 
long discovering in whose presence he stood, and 
pulling his hat off in a great hurry and trepi- 
dation, came towards Mrs. Bowley to make his 
obeisances. Mr. Gosie told her in a short aside 
who he was, and all about him. 

"You wiU be wanting a new bridge, madam," 
said the carpenter insinuatingly. 

" Yes ; and a new carpenter, I think, also, Mr. 
Mallet," said Mrs. Rowley, nodding to him, and 
passing on, leaving the village jobber chopfallen, 
and fumbling with his watch-chain, to admire 
the last construction of his genius on the Bowley 
property. 

But in dismissing a jobber she niade an enemy, 
of course, and she made another before she pro- 
ceeded many yards farther. 

Mr. Cosie next conducted her to one of the 

VOL. I. D 
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schools of the estate; it was the nearest to 
Foxden, and was called Mrs. Upjohn's school^ 
for greater distinction. 

Mrs. Rowley saw Mrs. Upjohn in it very 
clearly; the outside was as pretty and capti- 
vating as possible; nothing could be neater; it 
was quite a picture, with the roses climbing 
about the doors and windows, but with the out- 
ward show the beauties of the school ended. The 
school-room was dirty, the scholars a riotous mob 
of little sluts and slovens, the mistress the model 
of a slattern. Mrs. Rowley entered behind Mr. 
Cosie, and maintained her incognito long enough 
to take in the whole interior with a keen, 
comprehensive glance. The moment she was 
known, the eflfect was electric. The astonished 
mistress jumped up in consternation, and tried at 
one and the same moment to bring her untidy 
cap straight over her uncombed hair, and get rid 
of a foul apron, which covered a gown which 
was not much cleaner. 

"Don't give yourself any trouble about your 
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dress ; pray don't derange it, and keep your seat," 
said Mrs. Rowley. 

Oh, dear, dear, if the mistress had only ex- 
pected — ^had only known — and so forth — she 
would have made herself decent and tidy. 

"Then I am to understand," returned Mrs. 
Rowley, " that you ooly think it necessary to be 
decent and tidy once in every four or five years, 
when I come to visit you ; and the children, 
too, don't you think they would do their sums 
quite as well if their faces and hands were 
clean P " 

" Oh, if your ladyship but knew how hard it 
is to make children come always to school with 
clean hands and faces." 

"Example might do something," said Mrs. 
Rowley, her formidable eye covering, as she 
spoke, every bit of the mistress's person which 
was visible. 

She then desired to see the children's copy- 
books, asked some of the eldest a few questions 
in the multiplication-table. In a row of six she 
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only found one aritlimetician who could tell her 
what three-times three made. She was a smart 
little girl, the only child in the school who was 
tolerably clean and neat, and Mrs. Rowley in- 
quired her name and took a note of it. 

She then thought she had seen enough ; and, 
with a nod to the abashed and silenced mistress, 
she walked away. 

In a moment she turned to Mr. Cosie and 
said — 

"That nice young woman must follow Mr. 
Mallet into retirement, and with the least pos- 
sible delay. How did she ever get the situa- 
tion?" 

" She had a great many strong certificates," 
said Mr. Cosie ; " and she'll be coming up to the 
Meadows to ask another from you." 

" Oh, and she shall have it," said Mrs. Row- 
ley, laughing. They had now made a little 
round, and were at the Meadows again, where 
they found Carry arrived in her palanquin ; and 
there was great rejoicing. 
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After luncheon the same day, Mrs. Rowley 
changed her costume and drove to the village 
with her daughter and Mr. Cosie, to show her- 
self to the people. 

As they drove into Oakham, the shopkeepers 
ran to their doors, bowing and curtseying, and 
the idle boys ran after the carriage shouting. 
The place was all in a ferment. Some few of the 
decenter people had cleaned their windows and 
washed their faces, thinking such a visit possible. 
Some ran to make their ablutions as soon as the 
carriage entered the principal street. In general, 
the little place was as squalid and neglected as 
any village could be. 

" I was never in Ireland,'' said Mrs. Rowley ; 
" but really this sort of thing must be very like 
it, and the reason is just the same. What non- 
sense it is to say that a non-resident proprietary 
is no evil to a country ; but que voulez-vom,^' she 
added, with a little sigh, " we can't do what we 
like in this world." 



CHAPTER XIX. 

IN WHICH MBS. COSIE TELLS A STORY, MRS. ROW- 
LEY TAKES ORDERS, AND THE SKY LOWERS BOTH 
IN FRANCE AND ENGLAND. 

Now don't let the reader be uneasy — ^this is not 
going to be a blue-book ; he is not going to be 
bored with the details of how Mrs. Rowley 
managed her rural affairs, or with her views of 
husbandry, or even how she kept her accounts. 
We have the less reason to trouble ourselves 
about her business, as it was not her business 
that troubled herself in truth; her days at the 
Meadows, busy as they were, passed as pleasantly 
and smoothly as possible, as long as her letters 
from Paris continued to be agreeable. 

As often as she could she shook off her serious 
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concerns, and rambled over the hills and along 
the cliffs with Susan, and sometimes one of the 
Cosies. Then you saw her other disk, or the 
poetical side of the planet. Her spirits rose 
with the hills, and rioted in the bracken. Then, 
though she had reached her meridian, you almost 
saw " the wild freshness of morning " in her glad 
eye and elastic step, though I don't mean to say 
that the hare-bells raised their heads very soon 
after her tread, for she was rather too portly 
now for that. 

One bright breezy day, after climbing to the 
top of some high rocks which commanded a wide 
survey of land and ocean, she threw herself 
down on the heather to rest, almost at full 
length, with her hands supporting her head. 

" Oh," cried her daughter, in the same posture, 
"is not this a thousand thousand times more 
charming, more enjoyable than anything in Lon- 
don or even Paris ? " 

"Yes, yes, yes, — it is, it is, it is indeed," 
responded Mrs. Rowley ; and then, after a long 
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pause, she added, "how true it is, what my 
father used often to say, that we have all two 
selves, — I have certainly, — I'm half civilised, 
and half wild. My reason goes for cultivation 
and improvement; my tastes are decidedly savage. 
I can't help speeding the plough and the harrow, 
and yet they destroy what gives me the most ex- 
quisite pleasure. Beautiful, glorious as this view 
is, it is not near so beautiful as it was once. 
That hill-side, a few years ago, was perfect, all 
gorse and heather and masses of grey rock ; we 
have blasted half the rock and ploughed up the 
gorse, and now look at the parallelograms of oats, 
and triangles of barley we have got in exchange. 
Corn is in itself a beautiful thing, but it seems a 
law of agriculture, that it must always be grown 
in mathematical figures. It's very sad, indeed, 
but I'm glad Mr. Cosie is not here to hear me 
say so." 

" I wish we could send progress back a little," 
said Susan. 

" Then wealth, my dear, would go back with 
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it, and all mankind would cry out, fie against 
that. I don't believe there is a beautiful thing 
left in the world which men, and, alas, even 
Christians, wouldn't root out of it without mercy 
for the sake of a little profit. I don't suppose 
even the owner of a farm on the lake of Galilee 
would * consider the lilies ' much. But we have 
no right to abuse our species ; it is just what we 
are doing ourselves." 

"Well, mamma, the beauty is not all gone 
yet; and there's another comfort — I defy Mr. 
Cosie to spoil the sea, as he is certainly spoiling 
the mountain." 

"No, no, there is plenty of beauty still, and 
we must only try and make a wise use of what 
we gain by the parallelograms." 

Questions of money would turn up, whether 
Mrs. Rowley liked it or not ; every proprietor 
who only visits his estate at long intervals knows 
what it is to be bombarded with applications 
for money for all sorts of objects. There was 
a pink thorn just beginning to bloom in front 
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of the Meadows, with a table and seats under it, 
and Mrs. Rowley often sat there of a morning, 
and had interviews with a great many people, 
who wanted her advice, or her help, or who 
wanted to impose on her, which was not easily 
done, as Mr. Smith knew by the aflfair of the 
house. 

One day she was nearly killed with appli- 
cations, though she resolutely refused to see the 
applicants. 

" I protest," she said, flinging aside a petition 
more. than usually unconscionable, "there are 
people who think we are made of money, — if I 
took snuiT, they would fancy it was gold-dust." 

" Perhaps," said her daughter, " as we have 
just come from France, they think we have got 
that nice little dog in the French tale, who scat- 
tered jewels and gold pieces round the room 
whenever he shook himself." 

" If that dog was mine, Susan, I should lock 
him well up, and take care not to let him run 
about the country. Pleasant as it is to open 
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one's purse-strings, we must hold them tight 
for charity's sake. Wealth has twenty annoy- 
ances which poor people will never understand, 
and one of the worst of them is to be so often 
obliged to refuse when it fe so much more agree- 
able to give." 

" Well, mamma, here comes an applicant whom 
I hope you won't reject ; poor Margery ! I know 
what she wants, for she told me at breakfast." 

Margery Cosie had only a few days before 
returned from Torquay, where she had spent a 
month with one of her friends ; she had taken 
the money matters upon her, which now she 
bitterly regretted, for her accounts were in a 
mess, and for the life of her she could not find 
what was wrong, though she almost cried over 
the figures! She had quite the air of a poor 
petitioner in distress as she approached the pink 
thorn with a little paper-book in her hand. 

" Well, my poor girl, what can I do for you ? " 

"Oh, Mrs. Rowley, dear, if you would only 
take pity on me ! " 
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Then she told her sad tale^ and Mrs. Bowley 
took the book and glanced her eye over the 
columns. She smiled^ and Margery groaned^ 
for she knew she had done something ridiculous. 
What amused Mrs. Rowley was the following 

extract : — 

8. d. 
Three yards of ribbon for my bonnet . 4 3 

Mending parasol (Ellen's) . . .19 

A dory 2 

Gloves and stockings . . . .54 

" Margery, my dear, when your mother buys a 
fish, where does she put it ?" 

"In the larder, ma'am, of course,'* said the 
trembling accountant. 

" She doesn't put it in her wardrobe by any 
chance ? '* 

" No, ma'am, of course she doesn't.'* 

" But I presume you would, Margery, for here 
I find a dory in the middle of your ribbons and 
silks; and, as I suppose you and your friend 
enjoyed him between you, perhaps it's the dory 
that has been giving you all this trouble." 



^ 
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"How mucli was tlie doryp" exclaimed Mar- 
gery eagerly. 

" Two shillings, — I suppose it was a fine big 
one.'* 

" Oh, that's it, that's it exactly, — I was just 
wrong a shilling ; it was the dory ; I ought to 
have charged Ellen with half of it — what a 
stupid thing I was ! and I do think, Mrs. Row- 
l^y? yo^ are just the cleverest lady in all the 
world." 

This was the last appL'cation for the day ; and 
amidst such incidents, employments, and conver- 
sations, the time glided on. One day Mr. Black- 
adder was invited to dine, but he did not come. 
There was a good reason for it ; for another 
storm and flood, which rose suddenly and as 
quickly subsided, swept away the second and 
slighter bridge which had just been erected. 
At dinner Mr. Cosie produced a bottle of his 
oldest and most particular Madeira, apropos of 
which his good wife related a story which amused 
Mrs. Rowley much less for its intrinsic merits 
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than the odd roundabout way in which it was 
told. 

Mrs. Bowley had just been helped to a glass 
of that wondrous wine, which was twenty years 
old twenty years ago, when Mr. Cosie was Sheriff, 
and his wife wore that astonishing gown. 

"It happened, ma'am, when we lived at 
Twickenham, near neighbours of the Marjorams. 
We were not happier there than we are here, 
but we were happy there too, for God was good 
to us, and the children were good too, though I 
say it who oughtn't to say it. I dare say Mrs. 
Rowley has heard speak of Miss Mary Mar- 
joram, — but perhaps she has not, for she can't 
be expected to know everybody, — and how good 
she is always to the poor, — I mean Mary, 
ma'am, — though her sister. Miss Primula — 
Prim, we call her — is a good woman too—" 

"Remember the Madeira, mother," said Doro- 
thy, whose office it was always to keep Mrs. 
Cosie to the point, which was no easy matter. 

"Oh, I'm coming to that, Dorry; — well. 
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ma'am, if Mary Marjoram was good to the poor, 
80 was somebody else too,^ and I mean my own 
good man, for there's no use in mincing mat- 
ters ; and he and Miss Mary were always finding 
each other out, or half the kind things they did 
in this quarter and that quarter and the other 
would never have been heard of. Well, ma'am, 
at that time, though the time doesn't much 
signify, there was a bad fever amongst the poor 
in Twickenham, and there was one lane in par- 
ticular where the fever was very bad indeed. 
Do you know Twickenham, ma'am? Well, if 
you don't, it doesn't signify either, though it's a 
pretty place is Twickenham." 

" The Madeira, mother," said Dorothy again. 

" Never fear, Dorry, I'm coming to that ; — 
well, Mr. Marjoram, ma'am, had a great dread of 
infection, and would never hear of his sisters 
going near that particular lane ; and I told Mr. 
Cosie, too, I should be very angry if he went into 
it either ; and he ought to have minded what I 
said, for he was always a bad subject for fever : 
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you have only to look at him, ma'am, to see 
that. Well, there was a poor woman in the lane 
who used to do needlework for us, and she took 
the fever ; and when he heard of it, what does 
he do, — my good man, I mean, — ^but the very 
thing he oughtn't; he goes straight to see if 
the poor thing had everything that was good for 
her ; but he was not in the house five minutes 
before the close air or the bad smells were too 
much for him, and he was near falling in a faint 
on the stairs, and I don't believe he would ever 
have come home to me alive, if another poor 
woman, who was just recovering, had not come 
out of her room, which was opposite, and given 
him a glass of wine to set him up. The moment 
he tasted it, ill as he was, he knew his own 
wine, the very same Madeira, ma'am, you have 
got at this moment in your glass ; he knew it at 
once, and where it came from too, for only a 
short time before he had made Mr. Marjoram a 
present of some of it. So Mary Marjoram was 
found out, and her brother was very angry, not 
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because she gave the Madeira to the poor woman, 
— oh no, ma'am, it wasn't for that, — ^but she 
might have caught the fever; and Mr. Cosie 
would probably have caught it too, if it had not 
been for his own wine." 

They used to pass those evenings at the Mea- 
dows playing roimd games of cards for some small 
stake, or making Mr. Cosie a knight of the 
whistle, or some game of forfeits, chiefly for the 
sake of seeing the wonderful number of things 
Mrs. Cosie used to produce from her pockets. 
These pockets were one of the curiosities of the 
Meadows. The very agitation of such a mass of 
petticoats, in her efforts to find the apertures, 
was a sight to be seen; and long before any- 
thing came forth, the variety of their contents 
might be guessed by the clink of cutlery, keys 
and knives and scissors jingling together, with 
loose coins of no numismatic value, and other 
sonorous trinkets. The pocket on the left was 
the least noisy, being devoted to soft goods with 
her snuff-box embedded in them. 

VOL. I. X 
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But on this evening there were no games of any 
kind. The letters came in later than usual, owing 
to the weather: Mrs. Rowley took hers to her 
own room and did not reappear ; and the Cosies, 
, who were regular in their public devotions, had 
to consider what was to be done the next day, 
which was Sunday, as they were entirely cut off 
from the church — ^not their own family merely, 
but the labourers and cottagers hard by, alto- 
gether a congregation of some thirty or forty. 
The natural thing was for Mr. Cosie to read the 
service in the dining-room or the barn ; but his 
voice was weak and husky, so that was not to be 
thought of. Miss Rowley then said that she 
would see if her mother would do the duty, and 
the notion being highly approved, she went at 
once to propose it to Mrs. Rowley. 

Susan saw in a moment that her mother had 
received some letter that distressed her. 

''Mamma, I'm sure you have had some bad 
news." 

"No, no, nothing of much consequence — 
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pray, Susan dear, don't ask me any questions 
just now — if you have got anytliing to say, 
say it." 

Susan explained what it was, and Mrs. Rowley, 
after a little reflection, said that there was nothing 
to be done but to read the prayers herself; she 
supposed it was her duty under the circumstances. 
Mr. Cosie accordingly had notice given early the 
next morning to the people about, that Mrs. Row- 
ley would read the Church Service in the bam at 
the usual canonical hour. He had the place 
cleaned out and furnished with chairs and 
benches, and a little table with a cushion for 
the books, to serve as a reading-desk. 

When the time approached, the farm bell rang, 
and Mrs. Rowley (little thinking of the handle 
she was about to give her enemies) proceeded 
to the bam, followed by the Cosies, who were 
followed by all the maids, making a pretty 
long train. Susan Rowley arranged the books 
and marked the places; she was to read the 
lessons, and one of the Cosies was to do the clerk. 
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But it was seen at once that there was not 
light enough to read by^ and Mr. Cosie sent for 
a pair of candles and had them lighted. Mrs. 
Rowley read very well, and, in that respect, 
perhaps in no Church in England was the ser- 
vice better performed than it, was that Sunday, 
for it is certainly not in the art of reading 
that the English clergy shine. 

But among the congregation that day were the 
dismissed schoolmistress and carpenter; and 
before the day was over, it was the talk of all 
Oakham that Mrs. Rowley was little or no better 
'than a Papist. Mr. Mallet had seen the candles 
lighted in broad noonday, and he had seen the 
procession too, and if both together was not 
downright Popery, he did not know what Popery 
was. Before this ridiculous perversion of facts 
had travelled the length of the village, all sorts 
of mummeries were added, to make the story 
spicier; and when it got into the Penrose 
Chronicle^ as it did the next day, in a paragraph 
entitled, "Popish Pranks in Cornwall," it was 
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a narrative to make the bones of the Protestant 
martyrs rattle in their graves. 

Poor Mr. Cosie heard all this the next morning 
when he went into Oakham, and returned very 
angry and excited about it ; but it only made 
Mrs. Rowley smile — a day or two before, it would 
have made her laugh. It was certainly highly 
ridiculous ; but perhaps the paragraph travelled 
the faster for being so absurd, for it flew up to 
London in no time, and from London was wafted 
across the channel to the French capital, as ap- 
peared long afterwards, when it turned up among 
many other documents forwarded to Mr. Rowley 
from England for his information and amuse- 
ment. 

Already the barometer was falling, and every 
letter from France gave fresh indication of a 
coming storm. 

Mr. Rowley at the time his wife left him, 
was in a healthier frame of mind than he had 
been for years; more free from those fits of 
caprice, irritability, and groimdless suspicion, 
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which, though not amounting to actual insanity, 
had more than once alarmed his family, and 
caused his wife, especially, the greatest distress. 
The change in the management of his affairs had 
been entirely his own act, and it was at his 
express instance that Mrs. Rowley had gone to 
England to make it with the least possible 
hurt to his brother's feelings. Naturally, it 
was her daughter who, as we have seen, first 
perceived that her letters were beginning to 
worry her, knowing the omens of her mother's 
face so well as she did. On the following Mon- 
day she herself had a few lines from her sister 
Fanny, in which she said that her father was 
not well, and she thought there must have been 
something to annoy him in a letter he had re- 
ceived from Mrs. Upjohn. 

" He says nothing about it,*' said Mrs. Rowley, 
**but it must be so. Your poor uncle said he 
would write himself, but he went up to town, 
and no doubt forgot all about it.*' 

Mrs. Cosie^ simple woman as she was, could 
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make her observations, and she was the first of 
the family to notice that Mrs. Rowley's spirits 
were not what they had been. 

"It is the precarious state of her husband's 
health that is making her imeasy/' said her 
husband. 

"No," said Mrs. Cosie, "for if it was, she 
would talk of it." 

" If not," he rejoined, " it is just the per- 
plexity of her aflairs, very probably the con- 
fusion in which she finds Mr. Upjohn^s accounts ; 
she has more to do and to think of than is good 
for her." 

" Nor that either," said his more penetrating 
wife, " it is easy to know when people are worry- 
ing themselves about money matters ; I only hope 
that Mr. Rowley is not getting into the state 
they say he was in once or twice before." 

"You may be right, my dear," said Mr. 
Cosie ; " that would be a terrible thing to happen 
just now ; she would be obliged to go over, and 
we could spare her very badly at present." 
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A day or two later, just after breakfast, in 
the honey-suckled porch of the cottage-door, with 
an expression of countenance in which grief was 
mixed with anger, Mrs. Rowley told Mr. Cosie 
that her days in England were numbered. 

" I am ordered back," she said. " Something 
has unsettled my husband's views since I left 
him; he is dissatisfied, even says his brother 
has been used harshly, — I can hardly help 
laughing, it is so absurd,''— and her foot kept 
tapping the gravel with an emotion she very 
rarely exhibited. 

" But surely,*' said Mr. Cosie, " any such im- 
pression ought to be very easily removed." 

'* It is too late for anybody to remove it," she 
answered, "even for Mr. Fpjohn himself; — this 
is my husband's malady, and the fits are longer 
and more serious every time they recur." 

Mr. Cosie could only say how grieved he was at 
what had occurred. 

*' I repose great confidence in you," she said, 
I should not have told you even so much as 
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I have. To tell you more would be useless. I 
go to town to-morrow, and I suppose shall leave 
England, without making the acquaintance of 
our new solicitors, which I particularly regret, 
for I suspect Mr. Alexander is an old acquaint- 
ance." 

This was her last private conversation with 
Mr. Cosie. The evening passed in that heavy 
way in which all evenings pass when the morning 
is to bring the parting of people who have been 
happy together, but more heavily than usual, 
owing to the unforeseen turn of events. What 
was there better to be done on such an evening 
than break up early, shake hands cordially all 
round, light the candles, and go to bed. 

This hastened departure was a sad blow to 
poor Carry Roberts, who was so soon to be sepa- 
rated again from her dearest friends ; her only 
comfort was that she was to go to town along 
with them. It was with as deep a sigh that 
night as any which her own griefs had wrimg 
from her, that Mrs. Rowley entered among her 
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memoranda of tilings to be done in London^ tbe 
leaving Carry at her aimt's. At first, she wrote 
" at home/' but she struck her pencil with a 
sigh across the words^ and substituted Cumber- 
land Gbte. 
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